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THREE YEARS OF LANGUAGE.—II.* 
Incidental Language. 


Ir is a good deal of a problem just how much in- 
cidental language is justifiable when a carefully planned 
regular lesson is in progress, and on the other hand the 
neglect of a heaven-sent opportunity seems like flying in 
the face of Providence. There is a tradition among 
teachers of the deaf which relates bow, once upon a time, 
the circus came to town, and a language teacher seized the 
opportunity to teach hippopotamus to a second-year 
class, to the horror of the priucipal, who objected because 
hippopotamus belonged in the vocabulary of thé seventh 
month of the third year! Then there is another tradition 
about a school in which the teachers were instructed 
never to let any incident go by without attempting to 
teach the appropriate language, and this tradition goes on 
to relate that no children ever completed the course of 
study. Now these are the two extremes, and it is evident 
that somewhere between lies a proper middle course. 

The early morning, before the formal opening of 
school, furnishes an attractive time for the teaching of in- 
cidental language, and the last few minutes of the session 


* Concluded from the May number of the Annais, vol. xlix, p. 229. 
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are not much less valuable; all the time in between might 
be utilized in the same way, only of course it mustn’t be. 
In the morning the children come in burning to tell thrill- 
ing tales of hair-breadth escapes in the Subway and on the 
Elevated ; at least they seem thrilling until the cold white 
light of common sense is turned on them, when they are 
rather likely to prove to be quite ordinary. Unfettered 
by special aim, it is possible at such a time to drift back 
and forth, making use of scraps of idiomatic language, 
filling up large parentheses with equivalents, and covering 
a blackboard with odds and ends somewhat analogous to 
the disjointed conversation of a group of children talking 
without much regard to etiquette but with no lack of 
interest. 

For example, after a boy in a third-year class had wit- 
nessed an accident in the street, the blackboard might 
show some such appearance as this. It must be remem- 
bered that not everything which is said is written, although 
everything which is written has always been said. 


A horse ran away because an automobile fright- 
ened it. The driver was thrown out and hurt. 
(man who drove) 


( ambulance 
wagon with a bed 


hospital 
very large house 
many beds 
many doctors 
many nurses 
maj gruel 
medicine 


doctor 
ambulance doctor 
doctor with a red cross 
on his sleeve. 


nurse 
woman 
blue and white dress 
white cap 
white apron 
very softly 
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I think the man has no money. Perhaps the 
automobile driver will pay money at the hospital. 


automobile horse and wagon 
chauffeur driver 


electric car horse-car 
motor-man driver 


train steamer 
= cars and aa ie driver 
engineer 
They charge seven dollars a week at the hospital. 
It costs 
Sometimes people go for nothing. 


zero 

A blackboard filled as indicated above represents ten 
or fifteen minutes’ talk and the contributions of seven 
or eight children as well as their demands for information. 
All the new words of such an exercise would be gathered 
and placed in their appropriate lists before erasure. 

Little children with less language and less knowledge 
of the world are interested in simpler events. During the 
course of a regular lesson in the youngest class accidents 
occur—a child sneezes or tips his chair, or looks away from 
the teacher’s face, and it seems to some teachers wise to 
take enough time from the particular lesson planned to 
write on the blackboard some account of the accidental 
happening, a short account if the happening be of little 
consequence, and a rather elaborate one if it be of sufficient 
importance to make a lasting impression on the children’s 
minds. It is a habit with the writer to do this sort of work 
on a side board, to which the children have to turn in 
order to read, and to leave such hastily written accounts 
on the board as long as possible during the session. The 
reason for this is somewhat unorthodox; there are some 
children who cannot or will not look at the teacher and 
the lesson which is being taught all the time, but will 
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insist on letting their eyes wander around the room, and 
it has been observed more than once by the writer that 
these wandering glances often fall upon the incidental 
language board and stay there for as much as a minute 
before coming back to the lesson; and she believes that 
upon such occasions a certain percentage of the incidental 
language sinks in, because it is very likely to be proffered 
to her in the next lesson which calls for voluntary 
statements. 

Whether these incidental bits stay on the board a long 
or a short time the verbs are always picked out and put 
under the list of untaught verbs on a special blackboard, 
the nouns are added to the noun list, and the adjectives 
and prepositions are treated in the same way if the class 
is sufficiently advanced. From the lists so acquired the 
new words of planned lessons are always selected except 
in the case of a regular vocabulary lesson. It often 
happens that the children remember all about the occasion 
_ of the original writing of the word in the list, and easily 

link their new knowledge to the old. 

The devoting of special blackboards to the different 
parts of speech helps the children to straighten out their 
language. Often they come in full of some new story and 
undertake to tell it only to find that they lack the words 
to clothe their thoughts, and as they make known their 
wants with vigorous hands they point to the proper board 
for the teacher to write on. At the end of a period, too, 
when the teacher glances over all the boards to pick up 
any new words for her lists, they soon learn to show her 
where to write them. 

So is built up a sort of sense, which perhaps is some- 
what analogous to a hearing child’s power of generaliza- 
tion which he evinces when he says, “Tell me all the 
things you and Aunt Lucy had when you were girls, 
Mamma, and all the things Uncle Harry did.” It is along 


long time before the average deaf child can talk about th: 
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things he Aas and the things he does discriminatingly, but 
when he plainly distinguishes the two concepts in his own 
mind he is approaching the ability to do it. 

These lists remain a long time on the board and the 
children acquire a rather intimate acquaintance with them, 
an acquaintance which they evince in various ways ; first 
they use them in their sentences; second, they “spot” a 
new word instantly and demand that it be placed on the 
board in its appropriate list; and third, if, through the 
teacher’s mistake, a word is duplicated, there are always 
three or four children who without any preliminary look- 
ing can pounce upon the duplicated word where it was 
first written and show her the error of her ways. The 
last two habits show that the children must possess a pretty 
accurate mental picture of the words on the boards 
around them. 

It is believed that “incidental language” managed in 
some such way helps to create an atmosphere of language, 
and that is what every teacher of the deaf is trying to do. 


The Language of Number, 


The formal teaching of arithmetic, or “number,” as the 
subject is usually designated in primary courses of study 
here in New England, begins with the fourth year of 
school. There is a good deal of language, however, about 
the incidents of every-day life which may fairly be termed 
“the language of number,” and it is the aim of this course 
of study to give to the pupils before the end of their third 
year of school such a comprehension of number as the 
average child of six or seven would obtain outside of 
school in the world of the street, the playground, and the 
home—if the home be one in which children have to do 
with the family finances or have attention paid to a devel- 
opment of the number sense.* 


*Hearing children from wealthy homes, or homes where ‘‘sordid 
thoughts” are carefully discouraged, are often curiously backward in 
practical arithmetic. 
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The numeral adjectives are taught among the first 
words and are used in sentences as soon as_ possible. 
Sentences containing number conditions are introduced 
into stories and incidental language just as early as com- 
prehension can be hoped for, and this is very early if 
careful illustration is given. For example: 


Two boys ran. One boy fell. One boy stopped. 
Three girls fell. Two girlslaughed. One girl cried. 


As soon as the question form “How many” is under- 
stood it is used constantly, not only to obtain answers 
which are obvious, but where a little thought is necessary. 
Illustrating will usually make matters plain. 

The expressions which are so difficult when problems 
are reacked in the regular number-work are used as early 
as possible in the language lessons until a sense of their 
meaning is gradually built up. [How many had he left? 
How many were left? Then how many were there? 
Bought for two cents ; Sold for one dollar; Bought at two 
cents apiece; Two cents more; Four is one less than 
five, etc. | 

Problems involving such business transactions as come 
within the knowledge of a hearing child of six or seven 
who does the family errands are given as language lessons 
both for the sake of the thought involved and for the 
vocabulary. Very often not one child can think out 
the answer unaided, but the lesson will be valuable none 
the less, just as the lesson is valuable to the hearing child 
whose mother ¢e//s him how much change to bring back, 
and explains to him over and over again until at last he 
knows without the telling. 

A knowledge of local market quotations is rather essen- 
tial to this sort of work in order that it may link itself 
firmly to the children’s apperceptive basis. 

All sorts of counting exercises are very useful, forward 
and backward, by twos, by threes, by fours, fives, and 
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tens, orally and in writing. An exercise which little 
children enjoy, after they have learned to count with objects 
to twenty and know the general theory cf counting toa 
hundred, is managed as follows: 

The children armed with tablets and pencils sit before 
the teacher and are told to “count to ten.” They write 
on narrow slips of paper one, two, three, ete., and bring 
their slips up for inspection ; those whose slips are fault- 
less select a place on the chalk-tray in the order of their 
arrival at the teacher’s side, lay down their slips, take 
new ones and go back to write from ten to twenty ; those 
who have the slightest error, an 7 undotted, a ¢ uncrossed, 
or an actual misspelling, are presented with a new slip 
and must begin overagain. Long before th cen has 
been correctly written by every child the quickest children 
are working on forty-one, forty-two, etc., and in the course 
of a period the bright children will often accumulate slips 
on which are correctly written all the numbers from one 
to a hundred and some extra ones on which they have 
written a certain ten backward, as hurriedly directed by 
the teacher, while the slower children are being laboriously 
drilled on the fact that eight (not ight) always comes after 
seven, and the other interesting fact that nine has four 
round tops with a sharp one between the first two and 
the second two, and that custom invariably requires a dot 
to be placed over the said sharp top. 

Deaf children get the same kind of pleasure out of an 
exercise like this that hearing children do out of rhyth- 
mical counting, and the writer is old-fashioned enough to 
believe that a great deal of counting produces a very 
favorable reaction upon a child’s sense of number. 


Broadening Lessons. 


This heading is used for lack of a better. What is 
meant by it is a designation of a series of informal lessons 
and exercises intended to broaden the children’s mental 
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outlook. The aim is to give to our deaf children at least 
an entrance into the world of thought and knowledge 
which surrounds hearing children. No immediate return 
is expected from these exercises; the pupils are not 
required to formulate one single sentence or question in 
regard to them, although the subject-matter of any one 
exercise may very well be utilized as the topic for a formal 
lesson at some other period. They are intended to take 
the place in the deaf child’s early education that stories 
and picture-books and the friendly talk of adults take in 
a hearing child’s. If questions are asked by the pupils 
they are answered ; if individual information is volunteered 
it is accepted, but no immediately productive result is 
ever asked for. 

Perhaps a partial list of suggestive topics will show 
more clearly than additional explanations the scope and 
purpose of these lessons, which are not often more than 
ten minutes long. 


Far south 
Black people 
Savages 
Palm trees 
Far north 
Esquimaux 
Dogs and sleds 
Icebergs 
Polar bears and walruses 
Deserts 
Arabs 
Camels 
Oases 
The Jungle 
Lions 
Tigers 
Deer 
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Ships 

Grace Darling 

The beach 

Shipwrecks 

Lighthouses 

Mermaids 

Whales and whaling ships 

Pirates 

The army 

The navy 

War 

Boston 
The police 
The fire department 
The schools 
The men working on the street 
The parks 

Mountains 

Lakes 

Rivers 

Mines 

Indians 

Electricity 
Cars 
Telephone 
Telegraph 
Fire-alarm 
Electric light 
Electric bell 

Poor people 

Rich people 

Comfortable people 

The city 

The country 

Robinson Crusoe 

Fairies 
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Pictures and rapidly written and spoken explanations 
of a somewhat fragmentary character furnish the means 
of conveying knowledge concerning these various topics. 
Short and vivid stories embodying the facts are acceptable 
if accompanied by enough explanation. 

The last two topics mentioned, Lvbinson Crusoe and 
Fairies, furnish an endless amount of material for imagina- 
tive classes, but with some children the response is very 
discouraging. One class will spend two or three weeks 
on Robinson Crusoe (a few minutes each day) and at the 
end of the time will draw a series of pictures which will 
depict every important event of that hero’s life; the 
children will adopt raft, wreck, desert island, cave, etc., 
into their vocabulary, and consider Robinson Crusoe one 
of their friends forever ; while another class will say “All 
finished” the second time the teacher mentions the 
famous person’s name. 

Fairies sometimes prove interesting and sometimes un- 
interesting; on the whole, rather more often the latter, in 
the writer’s experience, although when a class does take 
hold of the idea no more fascinating subject for these les- 
sons can be found. 

Acting and impersonating help out at every stage of 
this work. After a story or an episode has been hastily 
related and all available pictures shown, an attempt to act 
it out will give to the teacher a pretty good idea as to the 
correctness of the impression she has managed to make. 
Two historic errors in the experience of the writer are 
amusing and typical of the confusion which must always 
be guarded against. 

Once a ship was wrecked and while most of the sailors 
clung to the rigging one was detailed to fire a gun as a 
signal of distress. Grace Darling and her father were 
rowing madly through the big waves to the rescue, when 
the above-mentioned sailor turned his gun upon the 
rescuers under the impression that they were pirates, 
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although pirates had not been mentioned in that class for 
six months. 

The other trying circumstance was when a hardy Alpine 
climber, who had fallen off a precipice dragging the rope 
with him, tried to swim ashore. 

There were compensations even then, though; for 
during the Grace Darling episode one boy declined to 
personate the father and busied himself about construct- 
ing an impromptu breeches-buoy ; and the boy who tried 
to swim ashore out of the abyss had enough explanation 
showered upon him by his classmates to make him a 
professional mountain climber. 


Stories. 


Stories serve two different purposes in the language- 
work here described. The first and natural purpose is to 
lead the children to an interest in printed thought in the 
days to come; a large proportion of them will never get 
much beyond the tragedies and scandals of the daily paper ; 
the larger part of the remainder will take an interest in 
ordinary fiction, and a few, a very few, will enter into 
their heritage and know the delights of the world of 
books—in short, they will duplicate in miniature the atti- 
tude of the hearing world about them in reg 1 to books. 

Whatever their future is to be, however, tuey must all 
make the first start; they must all learn by experience 
that it is possible to acquire new knowledge and have a 
good time while reading. So, from the very beginning, little 
stories are put before the children, generally on the 
blackboard, but sometimes on printed sheets, simply to 
interest them. These stories increase in complexity of 
thought as the weeks go on; they usually deal with rather 
exciting events which are partly within the experience of 
some of the children or else permit of ready illustration, 
and they aim to be znteresting, nothing more. 

Material for these stories comes from all sources—from 
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the daily newspaper, from the teacher’s memory, and 
from literature. A good many of the classics of childhood 
can be put into a form which is available for this work, 
and they are as delightful to deaf children as to hearing 
ones. 

The second purpose which stories serve is the usual 
one of furnishing material for questions, and as this sort 
of exercise is familiar to every teacher of the deaf it does 
not seem worth while to enlarge upon it. 


Books. 


Reading-books are used in the third year (fourth year 
of school) and reading-slips in the second year (third 
year of school). 

The reading-slips are printed pages consisting of 
original sentences and very short paragraphs composed 
by children in previous years and printed for this purpose. 
A sentence at a time is either read aloud or repeated 
from memory, and then questions are asked around the 
class concerning the subject-matter. 

The next year primers and first readers are used instead 
of the slips, but unless articulation is the object of the 
lesson there is no reading aloud. The class reads a 
sentence or a paragraph on a page as directed, and then 
the teacher by questioning, sometimes oral and sometimes 
written, tries to make the pupils acquainted with the 
characters and incidents of the printed page, very much 
as the teacher of first-grade hearing children does. 

Ordinary first readers are not especially well adapted 
to the deaf; it is possible that they are not especially well 
adapted to the hearing; but such as they are they do 
serve to introduce hearing children to an understand- 
ing of ordinary printed English ; they are attractive to the 
eye, and they deal with child-life ; these and other reasons 
seem to give them some value as aids in teaching 
language, a value which time has proved. 


Three Yeurs of Language. 


About a year ago the writer, in her capacity as member 
of a school committee, examined a class of six-year old 
beginners in the Cyr Primer. It was January, so the 
children had been under instruction between five and six 
months. They were reading in the first half of the book 
and reading very well; their expression was good, so was 
their pronunciation, although they were nearly all of 
foreign-born parentage. It was very discouraging to a 
teacher of the deaf to hear those little children and 
think of the chasm between them and her own pupils. 

Then the visitor began to question them, using the 
same question-forms which she would have used with her 
own pupils, and the discouragement became less emphatic, 
for they made just as many mistakes and just as bad ones 
as her own pupils would have done. Only one very 
bright child, a lawyer’s son, was able to answer every 
question, and the visitor could call to mind a deaf boy in 
her class, deaf since infancy, who could bave done as well. 
Who, What, Where, When, How many, Did, Was, and 
/Tow much questions were asked, and seemed to puzzle 
the little hearing children very much as they puzzle the 
deaf ones. It was not because they were afraid of the 
questioner, who is a familiar figure to them; it was simply 
that they had not gained sufficient knowledge of the sub- 
ject-matter from their reading to enable them to answer 
the questions; they did not understand it well enough. 

The class-teacher, whose schoolroom is a Mecca to 
teachers of reading all over the State of Massachusetts, 
said afterwards that she did not think it worth while to 
“fuss so” over every sentence; the children understood 
well enough to express the general idea properly, and she 
thought that more was gained in the end by reading many 
books rapidly, rather than one or two slowly and carefully, 
stopping every minute for explanations. In short she 
believed in extensive rather than intensive work. 

It is possible to defend another opinion, but, whether 
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the teacher was right or wrong, the incident certainly 
shows that the problem concerning the use of reading- 
books is not confined to the education of the deaf. 


Memory Hxercises. 


Pedagogical opinion as to the part which memory 
should play in the education of the young has undergone 
many changes. In the old days memory was the all- 
important factor; then it fell into great disrepute and 
educators spoke sniffily of ‘mere memory”; anon came 
the psychologists who admitted that the ability to remem- 
ber well was a desirable thing, but claimed it to be inborn 
and denied that any training could help it; and last 
arrived the child-study people, who agreed with the 
psychologist’s opinion in the main, but held that between 
the ages of nine and thirteen children should be en- 
couraged to “ exercise” whatever memories they might be 
born with, although “training” was an impossibility. 
This news lacks two years of being up to date, so it is not 
entirely trustworthy ; but common sense seems to tell any 
teacher of the deaf that what is known as memory to the 
world at large, the common every-day ability to remember 
what they have learned, must become a part of the mental 
make-up of his pupils if their education is to do them 
any good. 

The quality of the memory may be inborn, and unsus- 
ceptible of change by training, but the disposition which 
governs its exercise is susceptible of a good deal of 
training. In other words, poor memory is sometimes the 
result of mental laziness which can be shaken off if 
vigorous measures are taken, but may, if allowed to become 
a permanent habit, result in a state of mind little short of 
lethargy. Not all poor memory can be stimulated to 
better work, but some can be. 

The sense-perception lessons of the beginners’ class 
form the foundation for memory exercises, and a few 
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typical devices which have been found useful in interest- 
ing the children and inducing them to exert their powers 
of memory will here be written down to give a general 
idea of the scope of the work. 

Make a simple drawing on the blackboard; erase and 
let « child reproduce; if he fails in some essential point 
let a second child try; but if the second child fails begin 
over again, because the class will have seen too many 
mistakes to retain a clear impression of the teacher’s 
drawing. When a child has reproduced correctly, erase 
and make another drawing similar except in one particu- 
lar and proceed as before. These drawings may be 
increased in intricacy as the work proceeds. Not more 
than five minutes is needed for an exercise of this kind, 
which may be sandwiched in as a rest between two more 
fatiguing ones. 

Perform a series of simple acts and let a child repeat. 
Do the same, adding, inserting, or changing one act of the 
series. This admits of endless variety. 

Take a number of objects and place them rapidly in a 
certain order and let the children attempt to imitate. 

Write several familiar words on the blackboard, erasing 
each word as it is finished and call for reproduction. 

Tell the children to say some one word or sentence to 
you the minute they step over the threshold in the morning, 
aud keep a record of those who remember to obey. 

Write a sentence on the blackboard and “study” it for 
some time and then show that you know it. Let the 
children do the same. From one sentence in the first 
year this object of study is increased to a paragraph in 
the third. When a sentence has two or three preposi- 
tional phrases it is sometimes a help to associate them 
with different parts of the blackboard or different parts of 
the room. 


In short, let the children whose memories are poor 
have the benefit of the same sort of mental tricks and 
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devices by means of which most hearing people teach 
themselves or are taught by clever tutors to pass examina- 
tions and to get through critical situations in life. What- 
ever the psychology of the matter may be, it seems to be 
a fact empirically established, that the more times a child 
has remembered correctly, the more times he is likely to 
remember in the future. The sense of successful accom- 
plishment gives him courage for further effort in the 
exercise of his memory as in the exercise of his limbs, 
and repeated failure makes him timid in both cases alike. 


Time Lessons. 


The various kinds of work which have to do with time- 
phrases and the sense of time require a clock-face with 
movable hands and numerous old calendars, the more 
the better. 

The youngest children learn to cross off the day on the 
calendar and to put in some kind of a graphic illustration 
of the weather. The second-vear children learn the days 
of the week, to find to-dwy, yesterday, and to-morrow on the 
calendar, to tear off the sheet at the end of the month, 
and toward the end of the year to say and write, “ To-day 
is -,” “Yesterday was »’ and To-morrow will 
be 

The third-year children (second year of language) learn 
the months, the phrases “last month,” “this month,” 
“next month,” the seasons, and enough about years to 
use the expressions “this year,” “last year,” “next year.” 

The fourth-year children spend a good deal of time in 
learning about past events located in certain years. They 
learn’ in what year they were born, in what year they 
came to school, during what years they were in the 
different classes, in what year “there was a war,” or 
‘“* Miss went to Europe,” or “ ’s father went to 
Cuba,” etc., gradually growing into the knowledge that 
there is definite history behind them, Concerning the 
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future they learn in what years they will attain certain 
ages and then they speculate a little under proper 
guidance. 

At this time such phrases as “Ten years ago,” “ Long 
ago,” “Once upon a time,” “In ten years,” ‘“ When 
mother was a girl,” ‘ Before you were born,” etc., are 
taught. 

The work with the clock-face consists of learning to tell 
the hour, half-hour, quarter past and quarter of, but 
usually no more. 


The Making of Sets of Books. 


Children like the sense of accomplishment which pro- 
ductive effort gives to them, and so during the progress of 
the language work which has been here described they 
are helped to make several different kinds of books 
embodying the different kinds of work. Perhaps a list 
of these may be of interest. 

A word book containing the year’s vocabulary. First 
year orly. 

A book of people, containing all the names they know 
or come across. 

A book of classified nouns in which all the words 
known to any member of the class are put in under 
appropriate headings, people, animals, food, drinks, fruits, 
berries, vegetables, furniture, toys, places, etc. 

A book of noun phrases, containing such expressions as 

a quart of 
a package of 
a bottle of 

A time-book containing all the words and expressions 
taught in the time lessons, and a good many little scraps 
of history suggested by the holidays of historical signifi- 
cance. 

A book of verbs, grouping the verbs which are related 
to each other by meaning: 
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talk go 
speak come 
say walk 
ask march 

A weather book containing an account of each day’s 
weather, the way of the wind, ete. 

A picture-book in which each child pastes pictures and 
copies descriptions and stories which he has previously 
written and had corrected. 

The last two are individual; in all the other cases the 
books of a class would be all alike. 

Of course all these books are not written in every day. 
Usually some one book is receiving rather important con- 
sideration. The books of classified nouns, for instance, 
receive attention for half an hour a day for two or three 
weeks, then they are put into the children’s desks for 
purposes of reference, and as new nouns come up the 
pupils classify them and write them in the books under 
the appropriate headings. The verb book is treated in 
the same way. The picture-books, after they are once 
started, which is not until January of the third year (of 
language) are usually written in every day. 


Conclusion. 


This account of language work is given to the readers 
of the Anna/s with « very lively sense of its imperfections 
and of the kind of criticism which its writer must expect 
to meet. There is only one thing to be said for it: in 
every particular it represents work which has actually 
been done, not with every class, sometimes only with one 
class, sometimes not very lately ; but in some one of the 
twelve years and a half during which she has been a 
teacher of the deaf, and in almost every case within the 


last eight years, the writer has herself done at least once 
the work which has here been described. 


MABEL ELLERY ADAMS, 
Instructor in the Horace Mann School, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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THE SPEECH OF THE SEMI-MUTE. 


TuE following article is based on my observation of the 
speech and lip-reading of students who come to Gallaudet 
College, where I have taught for eleven years. 

This observation leads me to believe that the semi- 
mute in his preparatory school years does not always 
receive the careful and constant attention which his 
peculiar condition demands. 

Let us suppose an average case. A child loses his 
hearing at the age of six or seven. Usually his parents 
spend a year or two in the effort to regain his hearing, 
going from one specialist to another, until all hope that 
he will ever hear again is abandoned. Then they decide 
to send him to a school for the deaf, and he enters a 
State institution. Here he is put into an oral class of 
ten or twelve children of about his own age, the majority 
of whom are congenitally deaf. The lessons are neces- 
sarily adapted to these congenitally deaf children, not at 
all to the semi-mute’s peculiar needs. They are short and 
include only a very limited vocabulary. While the con- 
scientious and busy teacher is striving to teach such 
sentences as “I see a cat,” and “ James throws the ball,” 
the new pupil looks on with a sort of mild wonder and 
superiority. He doesn’t see why so much fuss is made 
over writing and saying such “baby things.” . He can say 
with the hero of “The Evolution of Dodd,” “T’ve allus 
knowd that.” 

He attends the articulation drill. The teacher tries to 
teach him the positions for p, ¢, #, and other sounds. He 
doesn’t like learning the elements of speech. It is hard 
to make him understand the difference between the sound 
of a letter in a word and its name. A, b, c’s are good 
enough for him; he knows them. He takes no interest in 
reading from the lips, 
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The teacher has more than enough todo. She is trying 
hard to teach congenitally deaf children to talk, and this 
child disturbs her. He is almost an annoyance with his 
hearing-boy ways. She gradually gives up teaching him 
the elements of speech and “just lets him talk.” His les- 
sons are soon recited glibly, taking but little of the 
teacher’s time. So he receives but little attention during 
his first year or two at school. ‘ 

After a time there comes a change in the semi-mute’s 
speech. It is not so distinct as formerly. He has to re- 
peat to make ‘himself understood. He hesitates and his 
words are no longer properly grouped. He talks in a 
sort of staccato, each word thrown out by a new impulse 
of the breath. His lungs are filled and emptied like a 
bellows. All continuity of sound is broken up. The 
back of his tongue is raised and rigid and the soft palate 
is constantly kept down, producing a nasal voice. The 
muscles at the back of the tongue are contracted. There 
is an unnatural contraction of the vocal chords. The 
voice is thrown directly upon them, making speech an 
effort and tending to tire the throat and keep it in an in- 
flamed condition. 

Many of the bad habits into which the semi-mute has 
fallen are due largely to imitation. He sees the labored 
speech of the congenitally deaf and unconsciously falls 
into the very fault the teacher is trying hard to overcome. 
He sees the exaggerated and siow speech of the teacher 
in his work with beginners; that too he copies to his own 
undoing. His faults of voice are due to lack of care. It 
takes so much time to keep a voice in good condition and 
to train a naturally bad voice that it is hardly possible for 
a teacher with an overcrowded class to do justice to this 
part of the work, but it is so important that too much 
cannot be said about it. 

Lilli Lehman, an authority on voice culture, says this: 
“ Without raising the chest especially high I force the 
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breath against it and hold it fast there. At the same time 
[ raise my palate high and prevent the escape of breath 
through the nose. The diaphragm beneath reacts against 
it, and furnishes pressure from the abdomen. Chest, 
diaphragm, the closed epiglottis, and the raised palate all 
form a supply chamber for the breath. The breath must 
be emitted from the breath chamber very sparingly to the 


vocal chords. The more directly the breath pressure is 
exerted against the chest, the less breath. flows through 
the vocal chords, and the less, consequently, are these 
overburdened.” 

We find on analyzing the words of our semi-mute after 
several years in school that his consonants have fared 
badly and his vowels even worse. In the consonants the 
organs of speech often assume the right positions, but 
the frictional and explosive character which gives them 
individuality is lacking. Such is particularly the case in 
consonant combinations. For instance, in the combina- 
tion p/ or bl, the has no sound. The ear is conscious 
of a rest between the p or 4 and the vowel that follows 
the 7, and the eye sees a slight spasmodic movement. 
The tongue, being no longer flexible and at the command 
of the will, after once attaining the 7 position refuses to 
leave it quickly, and the following vowel is made with up- 
lifted tongue, giving it an unpleasant muffled sound. 
Another instance is in the combination sn. The s has 
disappeared, the tongue simply taking the position and 
resting there without giving breath. But these are only 
a few of his many faults of speech. We find defects in 
nearly all combinations, both initial and final, as well as 
in single consonants. 

[t has been claimed that with perfect consonants any 
vowel may bind them together and make speech that can 
be understood. I do not consider this claim well founded. 
My advice is, Don’t take any risks. Try to put every 
vowel into its proper place and let the pupil be sure he 
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knows that place. Our semi-mute apparently has an 
ideal, and although that ideal is wrong the fact that he 
invariably makes the consonants the same way every time 
he speaks, enables the accustomed ear to grasp them in 
spite of their defects. But he has not a shadow of an 
idea as to how the vowels should be made. Therefore 
not even the most astute teacher can become “ accustomed ” 
to his vowels. Like the cipher dispatches that need a 
new key every time one is sent, so only a new key each 
time this semi-mute speaks would enable us to translate 
his vowels into English sounds. Unfortunately there is 
no key, so we give up in despair and frankly confess we 
do not understand what he is trying to say. His uncer- 
tain and bewildered tongue wanders around in his mouth 
at a loss where to place itself. We are not sure a vowel 
will ever be made twice alike. His tongue is drawn back- 
ward as far as possible, his teeth are scarcely parted, and 
the stiffness of lockjaw is in the jaws. 

The deterioration in the speech of the semi-mute has 
been slow and almost imperceptible to the teacher who 
unconsciously compares his speech with that of the con- 
genitally deaf. The truth is that the semi-mute and the 
congenitally deaf should be taught articulation separately. 
It is impossible for one teacher to do justice to them both 
in tie same class. The semi-mute’s speech needs the 
greatest care in the early years of his deafness. It is a 
matter upon which the intelligibility of his future speech 
will depend. That he can talk when he enters school is no 
guarantee that he always will talk. He must have a guide 
to take the place of the ear, and that guide must be his 
teacher. He should be taught positions carefully in order 
to preserve his speech and enable him to pronounce new 
words correctly. He should be taught to breathe properly. 
He should be made to talk both in the schoolroom and 
outside. Too often he is allowed to be silent from one 
school session to another. His lip-reading should be 
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carefully attended to. He should not be allowed to culti- 
vate a sentiment against using his speech. 

Some semi-mutes seem to forget that they are ever to 
have any intercourse with the outside world. They are 
content to be with other deaf in school and do not realize 
that in the future they may be thrown entirely with hear- 
ing people. It should be pointed out to them that in the 
world the ability to speak distinctly and to read the lips 
accurately are of untold value. The busy world is not 
going to stop to write or to read writing. 

I have made notes of the peculiarities of speech of 
many students at the beginning of their college course. 
I haye talked with these students and discovered some of 
the conditions which led to their speech becoming faulty. 
I copy here a few of them: 

A. B. ends all words terminating in a consonant with 
an extra vowel. Thus he says “ badu, goodu, hatu, ete. 
I remonstrate with him. These words are not pronounced 
thus among hearing people. ‘“ How can anybody hear a 
sound without any voice in it, or a d the way you make 
it?” he retorts. He has pronounced words this way ever 
since he can remember, and it must be right, for nobody 
has ever told him before that it was wrong. So I meet 
my Waterloo, for he goes on speaking English as she is 
spoke according to his own ideas, and smiling indulgently 
at me when I try to eliminate these extraneous vowels 
from his speech. I cannot quite believe that he has never 
been corrected. He is one who likes to forget when it is 
convenient. 

C. D. is never sure about the sound of ¢; his “cent” 
and “ city” are often “kent” and “kitty.” With the aid 
of a little meditation when he comes to this letter, and a 
chart to jog his memory, he is beginning to remember that 
e cannot have the sound of & before e, 7, and y. This 
makes many of his words easier for the general public to 
understand, If there is a rule for pronunciation in the 
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English language that has no or few exceptions, by all 
means let us teach it. 

EK. F. talks with set jaws and closed teeth, which makes 
his speech muffled and forces the stranger to pay close at- 
tention to understand. A little care during childhood 
would have cured this defect; now, when he has formed 
his own opinions, he says it would make him conspicuous 
if he opened his mouth wider than he does. 

G. H. substitutes x for ng; thus “strength” and “length” 
become “strenth” and “lenth,” and all final ng’s are 
changed to x. He is surprised at my criticism, and says 
it has never been made before. 

1. J. easily tires his throat in talking although his 
speech is fluent. He is learning to relax his tongue and 
has added an s to his vocabulary of sounds. 

K. L. has never learned positions and does not see any 
use in learning them, as he can talk. I try to show him 
that speech can be kept up and lip-reading improved by 
knowing and practicing positions. This contempt for 
learning positions is one of the most serious obstacles 
with which I have to contend among my semi-mute 
students. 

M. N., unlike our typical semi-mute, runs his words 
together so badly that his speech is very indistinct. The 
last word in every sentence is given with a long drawl. 
He also has a strained and unnatural voice. He was 
educated in a manual class. He had attended an articu- 
lation class for five years, but got tired of it, and for the 
past four years had been allowed to drop articulation and 
had not talked at all. Being young and of immature 
judgment the results naturally show that he was not fitted 
to decide on an elective course for himself. As Dr. Miin- 
sterberg has pointed out, no young boy or girl is 
properly qualified to decide as to what pre-collegiate 
studies he will pursue. 

A great deal can be done for the semi-mute during his 
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four or five years at college if he comes knowing the 
elementary work of articulation. His college studies en- 
large his vocabulary. These new words must be pro- 
nounced and properly accented. This is an easy task if 
he is familiar with the technique of speech. He learns 
to use the dictionary to find out how to pronounce and 
accent words. Every effort is made to establish his speech 
and to make him independent, so that he can keep it 
without a teacher after he leaves college.. His lip-reading 
is on broader lines than it has been heretofore, keeping 
pace with his intellectual development. This is the kind 
of work we aim to do with all students. 

In our work with the Normal Class in articulation 
training we impress upon these future teachers as strongly 
as possible the absolute necessity of thorough elementary 
work. Immediately after their entrance for several 
months the members of the Normal Class observe our 
teaching and receive direct individual instruction. We 
criticize their defects of speech and voice and errors in 
pronunciation, endeavoring to make them models of 
correct speech. Later they are given an excellent opportu- 
nity to practice what has been preached to them concern- 
ing speech foundations. They see how constantly we are 
obliged with these college students to lose valuable time 
in going back to pick up broken threads. 

It is not an easy task to polish up consonants, bring 
back combinations, and settle each vowel in its proper 
place. It is a herculean task to restore a voice that has 
been gathering imperfections for ten or twelve years. 

The case of the semi-mute that I have described is a 
composite one, and somewhat varied will fit many students 
that have come under my instruction. 


KATE H. FISH, 
Instructor in Articulation in Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 


THE MEETING OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
SPECIAL EDUCATION OF THE NATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 

ST. LOUIS, 1904. 


Tse Forty-third Annual Convention of the National 
Educational Association brought together thousands of 
teachers, a considerable number of them engaged in the 
special work of educating the deaf, the blind, or the 
feeble-minded. But the great distances between places of 
meeting, the heat in the assembly halls, and the conflict 
of programmes, hardly avoidable in arranging such an 
enormous undertaking as the annual convention has 
become, confined the attendance upon the meeting of the 
Department of Special Education to a small number of 
enthusiasts already engaged in special education and a 
few visitors apparently attracted by curiosity. 

Among those present were Mr. J. W. Jones, Superin- 
tendent of the Ohio School for the Deaf; Dr. Noble 
B. McKee, Superintendent of the Missouri School for the 
Deaf; Miss Mary McCowen, Supervising Principal of the 
Chicago Day-Schools, with Misses Cornelia D. Bingham 
and Eudora Montgomery; Miss Elizabeth Van Adestine, 
Principal of the Detroit Day-School, with Miss May L. 
Guthrie; Miss Anna E. Schaffer, State Inspector of 
Schools for the Deaf in Wisconsin; Dr. D. P. McMillan, 
head of the child-study department of Chicago; Miss 
Mary R. Campbell, Educational Adviser for the Chicago 
School for Special Education ; Mr. S. M. Green, Superin- 
tendent of the Missouri Schoo! for the Blind; Mr. 3. H. 
Freeman, Superintendent of the Illinois School for the 
Blind; Mr. R. C. Spencer, President of the Wisconsin 
Phonological Institute, and Professor Percival Hall, of 
Gallaudet College. 
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The attendance at the first meeting was about 35, and 
at the second 60. 

At the time of the Convention many exhibits of peculiar 
interest to teachers of the special classes were to be 
seen in the Exposition buildings. In the Education 
Building were the Model Schools for the Deaf and for the 
Blind. A description of the Model School for the Deaf 
and its exhibits may be found elsewhere in this number of 
the Annals. Besides these, in the State booths were to 
be found many excellent exhibits of work from schools for 
the deaf. The State Institutions of California, Colorado, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, New York, (Fanwood and Lexing- 
ton Avenue), Western New York, Nebraska, North Da- 
kota, Utah, Wisconsin, and the Cleveland and Horace 
Mann Day-Schools all had interesting displays of school 
work and shop work. These will remain throughout the 
Exposition. The exhibition of designs by pupils for 
illustration and decoration shown by the New York 
Institution is especially worthy of mention. The cabinet- 
making and wood-turning shown in the Wisconsin and 
Kentucky exhibits are unusually good. Several other 
schools expect to bring their exhibits with the pupils for 
the Model School at a later time. 

In the Electricity Building, Miss Bingham, under the 
direction of Miss McCowen, was giving exhibitions of the 
instruction of deaf children by means of the acousticon 
and the instructicon, the successors, at least in date of in- 
vention, of the akoulalion and akouphone. Considering 
, all the attractions it is a pity that more teachers of the 
deaf were not present at the meeting. 

On Friday evening, July 1, at the Illinois State Build- 
ing, an enjoyable reception was tendered to the members 
of the Department of Special Education by the teachers 
of the Chicago Day-Schools for the Deaf. 

Some blind children entertained the company with 
music, and deaf children from the Chicago Schools gave 
a little play. 
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As usual, the proceedings of the Department will be 
published with the General Secretary’s Report, which is 
sent to all active members of the Association without 
charge. 


The Session of Wednesday afternoon, June 29, began 
with the address of the President, J. W. Jones, Superin- 
tendent of the Ohio School for the Deaf. He said: 

Special education has its place in our great school 
system, and it is right and proper that those engaged in 
it should meet on the broadest possible basis and exchange 
ideas. 

What is our work? How are our teachers faring com- 
pared with teachers of ordinary schools? Do our pupils 
gain more in comparison than the pupils of ordinary 
schools? How does our school organization compare 
with that of the ordinary schools? 

In special schools, including day-schools for the deaf, 
everything is systematic and regular. Sufficient play, 
regular study, diversified work, and in State schools 
wholesome food, an abundance of sleep, and punctual 
attendance are great advantages. 

In ordinary schools, as carried on at present, it is im- 
possible to secure all these benefits, yet they are so 
important that they should engage the attention of educa- 
tors more generally. 

In special schools are found also manual and industrial 
training, complete art schools, gymnasiums, domestic 
science departments, and specialties of many kinds, which 
teach children to be independent. Manual training de- 
velops the children both physically and mentally. Parents 
notice their helpfulness at home and speak of it. From 
this we can conclude that the State might well spend more 
money in trades teaching and manual training in the 
ordinary schools, getting a return for the increased cost 
in more efficient men and women. 
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It is true that there is a larger percentage of objection- 
able children in our special schools, and that the average 
of intelligence is lower than in ordinary schools, but it is 
also true that, when the sense only is affected and not the 
mentality, the mind is quickened. It is attractive and 
interesting work to teach such children. With the deaf 
and the blind and also with the feeble-minded it is certainly 
true that they are better off in special schools than any- 


where else. 

Segregation is necessary in educating special classes. 
The work of our special schools gives us deaf and blind 
children educated always to the point of usefulness and 


self-support. 

We have mentioned several reasons why the children 
in special schools have superior advantages. Another, 
which contributes also, is the fact that the teachers are 
more carefully prepared, chosen, and supervised. Their 
tenure of office is almost always secure. These schools 
are often better equipped with working material than are 
the ordinary schools. 

The special schools keep abreast of the times in all 
lines, as the programmes of these meetings attest. Especial 
attention is called to a late advanced step taken in the 
Ohio School for Feeble-Minded Youth with regard to 
the adult of this class. The Superintendent, Dr. G. A. 
Doren, has obtained a custodial farm large enough to 
give employment to all the adult feeble-minded of the 
State. It is arranged in such a way that the sexes are 
separated from each other, and all are separated from 
society at large. 

As statistics show that weakness of mind is often 
hereditary, this is a great step, not only toward the happi- 
ness of the feeble-minded, but for the good of society. 

The advanced work in speech and lip-reading which 
the schools for the deaf are doing, and the increased op- 
portunities for the education of the deaf-blind are proofs 
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of the endeavors put forth by the special schools to better 
the condition of all classes and bring light to those in 
darkness. 

Our work is a great one. To work with children is a 
blessing to one who has true love in the heart. But to 
engage in a work with and for defective children, to in- 
struct them and enlighten them, is the greatest work. Its 
conception, organization, and fruition is akin to an 
obedience to the Master’s call, “Go ye into the world and 
teach all people.” 


Mr. SpENcER observed that the President claimed 
especial advantages for the State schools, and asked if 
the superintendents of such schools had been convinced 
of this fact by personal observation. He said he feared 
they were unconsciously prejudiced against day-schools 
by the idea that there must be conflict between them and 
the State institutions. 


Mr. Jones replied that he had purposely included the 
day-schools with the State institutions, in claiming 
superiority over ordinary schools, in order to avoid all 
feeling on this subject. 


Mr. S. M. Green, Superintendent of the Missouri School 
for the Blind, then read a paper on “ What Teachers may 
Learn from the Model Schools for the Deaf and the Blind 
and their Exhibits.” 

The teacher of the normal child may be greatly helped 
as he approaches the work of the deaf and the blind by 
observing the mental processes and intellectual tendencies 
of the two classes. 

The blind child has a narrower basis of knowledge, 
compares and classifies his percepts more frequently, and 
knows what he knows more thoroughly, because a large 
majority of sense percepts come through the eye. 
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He easily makes mental pictures of his percepts, words 
come easily to his tongue. He often overrates his acquisi- 
tion. The deaf child, his brain flooded with percepts, 
lacking in concentration, understands the thing seen, but 
does not always compare and classify. He cannot trans- 
late his knowledge into terms which others understand, 
and so becomes distrustful of his ability to apprehend 
the idea. 

The beneficent results of manual work are especially 
felt in schools for the blind and the deaf; particularly are 
they felt by the blind child, who finds the world unfolding 
to him as successive acts of sense perception bring it to 
his consciousness. 

I would suggest that the great deficiency in the instruc- 
tion of these two classes of pupils is the lack of nature 


study. 
The abundance of material so gained may be used to 
develop power of expression for the deaf, training them 


into easier use of the symbols of thought. 

In the matter of trades taught for self-support, the deaf 
outnumber the blind—about five to one—as there are so 
few occupations which can be followed by the blind 
without the help of seeing people. 

The teacher who leaves this exhibit without feeling that 
there are many avenues to reach the child and further 
his development, and that his individuality should be 
studied and conserved, has missed much of its lessons. 

The instructor of the seeing child is helped by his 
study of these schools to determine what variation his 
pupil makes from the normal pupil, whether he needs 
more observation work or more imagination culture, 
whether logical and reflective studies, or those with social 
sympathetic basis, and he may then set to work to 
remove the deficiency, not label the child stupid and con- 
sider him hopeless. 
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Mr. Oscar CurisMAN, Professor of Paidology in the 
Ohio University, then read a paper on “Sight and Hear- 
ing in Relation to Education.” 

He at first pointed out the great number of children de- 
fective in sight or hearing at present in our schools and the 
need of testing all children for such defects. He then said: 

Civilization is laying great burdens upon the eye and 
the ear. The noises of cities affect the delicate parts of 
the ear. The eye especially has hardly been able to keep 
up with the demands advanced civilizations make upon it. 

A great amount of work is demanded of it to assist the 
hearing. Defective sight or hearing in children is quite 
hurtful to good school work. A child so afflicted fails to 
understand because he cannot see or hear properly, and 
so loses interest and becomes indifferent. He is then 
designated as lazy or stupid by his teacher. 

Such defects, too, have great influence upon the 
character of the child. When blamed or punished by the 
teacher for his backwardness he feels wronged, and hence 
grows morose and stubborn, or, even worse, loses all hope 
and falls away into that number who become criminals 
or merely beings who exist. This is proved by tests of 
sight and hearing in the John Worthy School in Chicago 
for truants and the like, which showed these boys to have 
greater defects than the children of the public schools 
and even of those below the average in intelligence. 

Tests of sight and hearing should be carried out in all 
schools where it is possible. Where it is not possible 
much may he done by the teacher by observation. 
Especial notice should be given to dull, vicious, and lazy 
ones. Pupils that habitually turn the head to one side 
in listening are probably defective in hearing. Those 
having frequent headaches, who hold work close to the 
eyes, or who wrinkle the forehead, may be defective in 
sight. Mouth breathers and those showing blank faces 
sometimes have adenoid growths, 
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The classification of public school children should be 
partly on physical condition and capacity. Teachers 
should be trained to instruct children of different degrees 
of sight and hearing, and to know how to help them both 
physically and mentally. Schools of the future will be in 
the hands of experts not only in methods but also in the 
knowledge of children, who will be divided into classes 
and groups partly according to their physical condition 
and capacity, and as careful a study of the normal child 
will be made as is now made in the case of the abnormal 
child. 

Dr. D. P. McMittan offered a few informal remarks on 
Mr. Green’s paper. 

The President appointed as a nominating committee 
Professor PrercivaL Hatt, Mr. 8S. M. Green, and Miss 
Mary R. Campsett. The meeting then adjourned. 


On Friday afternoon, July 1, the department met for 
its second and last session with Mr. J. W. Jones, the 
President, in the chair. 

Professor PerctvaL of Gallaudet College, Secre- 
tary of the Committee on Statistics of Defective Sight 
and Hearing of Public School Children, then presented 
the following report: 

The Committee on Statistics of Defective Sight and 
Hearing of Public School Children, appointed by this 
Department of the National Educational Association at 
the summer meeting of 1902, made a most interesting 
report at the Boston meeting last summer, giving statistics 
which were collected for the committee through the Bureau 
of Education.* 

It was found that out of 34,426 pupils examined in six 
cities, 13.4 per cent. were seriously defective in sight, and 


*Proceedings of the National Educational Association for 1903. A 
full report with valuable appendix is published in the advance sheets of 
the Report of the Commissioner of Education for 1902, Chapter xlvi, 
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out of 57,072 pupils examined in seven cities, 3.6 per 
cent. were seriously defective in hearing. 

These percentages, obtained from a comparatively small 
number of pupils, and varying greatly, as the report 
showed, in different cities, cannot be taken as a definite 
basis for computing the number of such defective children 
in the whole country ; but they certainly point out most 
plainly a state of affairs which calls for uniform and 
methodical examination with the view of alleviating 
present troubles, of finding out the causes of the defects 
discovered, and of checking them, if possible, in the future. 

The report of last year’s committee was accepted, and 
the committee was enlarged and continued, with the 
suggestion that methods of testing the sight and hearing 
of school children should be investigated. 

The present committee, before beginning active work, 
endeavored to obtain the assistance of the Bureau of 
Education in sending out queries and gathering further 
statistics; but, on account of the pressure of work at 
the Bureau because of preparation of the great exhibits 
for the Exposition, the Commissioner of Education felt 
unable to grant the assistance sought. 

The idea of testing the sight and hearing of school 
children is by no means a new one. In some cities, such 
as Worcester and Chicago, much systematic work of this 
kind has been going on for years, but from the statistics 
gathered last year it was clear that in a great many cities 
nothing was being done. Therefore the committee, to 
stir up interest in the work, sent out the full report of last 
year’s committee to superintendents of public schools in 
about 125 of the largest cities of the United States. 

It was decided that the committee itself, by experiment- 
ing for a short time with various tests, would not be able 
to obtain results of any value compared with those already 
obtained in several places where different kinds of 
systematic tests of the sight and hearing of thousands 
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of school children have been carried on. Therefore the 
following set of questions was sent out to the superinten- 
dents of schools of every city of the United States of 
30,000, or over, inhabitants. 

1. What method or device is used to test the sight of the pupils of the 

public schools ? 

2. What method or device is used to test the hearing of the pupils of 

3. By whom (whether by specialists or by the teachers of the pupils 
examined) are the tests made ? 

4. In case preliminary tests are made by teachers, are the pupils found 
defective then tested by specialists ? 

5. Are the kindergarten children, or children unable to read, tested to 
determine defects of sight, and if so, what device is used ? 

6. Do you consider the watch test a proper and sufficient one to be 
used by the teacher to determine defective hearing ? 

7. Have you ever used methods other than those given above, of testing 
sight and hearing? If so, why did you change? 

8. What are the main causes of defective sight among your school 
children ? 

9. What are the main causes of defective hearing among your school 
children ? 

These questions were sent out to 135 cities, and 55 
replies were received. In 28 of these cities formal tests 
of the sight of children able to read are made periodically ; 
in 9 others informal tests are made by hearing the children 
read, by using charts, and by general observation. 

{n 20 cities formal tests of hearing are made at regular 
intervals; and in 12 cities informal tests are carried out 
by means of conversation, reading, and general observa- 
tion. 

In only 9 of the 55 cities replying are the kindergarten 
children, or those unable to read, tested for defective 
sight. 

Snellen’s standard test types are employed in nearly all 
cases for testing sight. It has been pointed out by 
several authorities that this test is not sufficient for de- 
tecting “farsightedness,” neither is it a test for color 
blindness, and some other defects of vision, and in a few 
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cities additional devices are employed to make the test 
more complete. However, the test by means of Snellen’s 
types, simple color tests, and observation on the part of 
the teacher as to the causes of headaches among the 
pupils have, in several cities, led to the detection of 
nearly all cases of defective vision. 

Testing the sight of kindergarten children, or those 
unable to read, is successfully accomplished in Chicago 
and other cities by means of the illiterate, or “E” test, 
which consists of placing an E in different positions, 


Emu 4 


at fixed distances, and requiring the child to place an E 
in the same positions. Naming familiar objects at fixed 
distances, and recognizing or reproducing simple geo- 
metrical forms from given distances are other tests that 


are employed with young children. 
A majority of the replies to the committee’s questions 


shows that testing the hearing by means of a watch is 
not satisfactory. In Chicago the watch is supplemented 
by the use of the voice, a “clicker,” and the audiometer. 
In Worcester the ordinary voice is used. In all cases 
where defects of hearing are suspected, it is clear that 
the teacher’s observation must count as a part of the test. 

The causes of defective vision reported are numerous. 
It is of much interest to note that only one reply gives 
bad lighting of schoolrooms as a cause. Lack of proper 
ventilation, lack of out-door life, bad postures in sitting, 
the habit of holding books too near the eyes, poor print, 
and the constant use of the eyes, are all given as causes, 
every one of which nearly all teachers are aware of, but 
they are noted here because the removal of these causes 
lies largely with the teachers and principals of the schools 

The causes of deafness as given show little connection 
with schoolroom life, and their prevention lies rather in 
the hands of parents and physicians, 
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A fact worth attention is that the State of Connecticut 
requires tests of the eyesight of school children every 
three years by means of Snellen’s test types. 

In Philadelphia, Jersey City, and Yonkers regular 
medical inspectors or specialists test the sight and hearing 
of all school children. In New York and Boston, while 
every child is not tested, all backward children are given 
a thorough examination by specialists. In Chicago a 
regular child study department is maintained, the head of 
which has charge of the work of testing the sight and 
hearing of the children. 

At the last meeting of the American Medical Associa- 
tion the following »ecommendation was passed : 

‘* Resolved, That it is advised by the American Medical Association that 
measures be taken by the various school authorities and boards of edu- 
cation, boards of health, and if possible, state legislatures, to secure 
examinations of the eyes and ears of all school children in this country, 
with a view to suitable treatment for the relief of ophthalmologic and 
otologic imperfections.” 

In conclusion the committee reports that it believes 
periodical tests of the sight and hearing of all school 
children, including those in the kindergartens, should be 
made in every city of the United States in order to 
discover cases of defective vision and hearing. 

It believes that these tests should be conducted where 
possible by regular. medical inspectors or specialists, but 
that they may be conducted satisfactorily by the teachers, 
if they themselves are first instructed by a specialist. 

It believes that the parents of all children who are 
thus found defective should be notified, and the child, if 
examined first by a teacher, should be sent to a specialist. 
As many of the defects of sight are directly caused by 
school life it does not seem proper to leave the matter to 
the authority of parents alone. 

The committee believes that to secure uniformity, 
Snellen’s test types should be used as a part of the test 
of sight, and the ordinary voice, as used in the tests in 
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the city of Worcester, should be employed in the examina- 
tion for defective hearing. 

The committee believes that these statistics should be 
collected at regular intervals; that it is not likely it will 
be done by the Bureau of Education; that the National 
Educational Association might do it through a permanent 
committee, but it points out that there is no provision of 
funds to carry out such a work. 

Finally, the committee urges that the causes of defective 
sight and hearing should be investigated, with a view to 
educating children, parents, and teachers on the subject, 
and thus preventing, as far as possible, such defects 
among our school children. 

Reported causes of defects of sight: Astigmatism,* 
hypermetropia,* myopia,* acute inflammation,* bad farni- 
ture, bad posture at desk, congenital causes, constant use 
of eyes, defective light at home, holding books too near 
eyes, lack of outdoor exercise, poor food, poor print, poor 
ventilation of schoolrooms, neglect of parents and teachers. 

Reported causes of defects of hearing : Adenoid growths, 
eatarrh, congenital causes, falls, measles, neglect of 
parents, scarlet fever. 

F. W. Booru, Chairman, 

O. H. Burrirt, 

F. Parke Lewis, 

CLARENCE J. BLAKE, 

Percival Hatt, 
Committee. 


Miss Mary R. Camppet., Secretary of the Board of 
Trustees and Educational Adviser for the Chicago School 
of Special Education, next read a paper on “ The Chicago 
llospital School for Nervous and Delicate Children ; Its 
Kducational and Scientific Methods.” 


*These are, of course, the defects themselves, but were reported as 
causes. 
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Miss Campbell’s paper, while interesting in many ways 
and worth careful study by all interested in the education 
of nervous and defective children, was not especially con- 
nected with the education of the deaf, and so no further 
mention of it will be made here. 


The last address on the programme was given by Dr. 
M. A. GoupstTEIN of St. Louis, Editor of the “ Laryngo- 
scope,” on “The Teacher and the Defective Child.” Dr. 
Goldstein confined his remarks entirely to the deaf child. 
He began by giving a short sketch of the evolution of the 
education of the deaf, with which teachers of the deaf, it 
is to be hoped, are quite familiar, and made the statement 
that the growth of speech teaching is one of the phases 
of that evolution. 

The rest of his address was largely devoted to a descrip- 
tion of the method used by Dr. Urbantschitsch of Vienna 
in teaching the deaf aurally. 

This method Dr. Goldstein studied in Vienna in 1894, 
and, returning to St. Louis, he employed it in teaching a 
number of girls in St. Joseph’s School for the Deaf. 

In the first place, he said, the child is assumed to be 
totally deaf—though total deafness is a rarity, and there 
are always many children with hearing possibilities in our 
schools. 

Dr. Goldstein here illustrated the method with a 
partially deaf girl whom he had formerly taught aurally. 

Beginning with @, he continued, which is the first sound 
to be heard, it is repeated, even for weeks, till the child 
can hear and give it himself. Then 0, 00, a, é, and other 
vowel sounds are developed and differentiated, perhaps 
in three or four months. Gradually the latent hearing 
will respond to the vocal gymnastics. 

Then follow series of different vowel sounds, and then 


the combination of simple consonant sounds with the 
vowels. Here much time must often be spent in getting 
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the difference of sounds correctly understood. When 
mistakes are made by the pupil the mistake and the cor- 
rect form should be repeated till the difference becomes 
clear. 

After this come words of one syllable, the development 
of consonants and sentences. Then follows one of the 
most important lessons of all, the development of percep- 
tion of inflection of the voice. 

The girl with whom these experiments have been made 
is not at all an exceptional case. The schools are full of 
such pupils. Teachers and pupils in the future will have 
the help of scientists in developing methods of teaching, 
and pupils in schools for the deaf who have hearing will 
be educated in a different way from those who have none. 

Then followed an exhibition of the acousticon, which is 
used in teaching children of the McCowen Oral School 
aurally. This instrument is an invention of Mr. Hutchin- 
son, also inventor of the akoulalion. 

Several children from the school were present and were 
tested by Dr. Goldstein with the voice, and by Miss 

singham with the acousticon. 

One child with considerable hearing did equally well 
both ways. Another child was found in the audience 
whose hearing had never been used, and who was con- 
sidered totally deaf by her teachers. 

Dr. Goldstein was unable to make her hear sounds with 
the unaided voice, but she seemed to catch the sound of 
@ with the acousticon, although this was not made certain. 
Miss Bingham then started to use the instructicon 
(supposed to be a more powerful instrument of the same 
kind) with the child, but it broke down. 

In conclusion Dr. Goldstein said he believed the instru- 
ments exhibited could, in some cases, reach children who 
could not hear the voice alone, and develop their hearing 
till the voice might be used. But he insisted that the 
beginning should be made with the vowel sounds, as he 
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had illustrated, rather than with words and sentences as 
is done in the McCowen School. 


Professor Hall for the Committee on Nominations 
reported the following officers for the coming year : 

For President, Miss Maraarer Bancrorr, Head of the 
Haddenfield Training School, New Jersey; for Vice- 
President, Mr. J. H. Freeman, Superintendent of the 
Illinois School for the Blind ; for Secretary, Miss ANNA 
ScHaFFER, State Inspector of Schools for the Deaf, Wis- 
consin. 

They were unanimously elected. 

Resolutions were passed thanking Dr. Goldstein and 
Miss Campbell for their addresses, and the retiring officers 
for their efficient work. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

It is to be regretted that the attendance at the meet- 
ings wasso small. The programme was carefully arranged 
and the papers well prepared. It is to be hoped they 
will be widely read when published in the Proceedings of 
the National Educational Association. 

It seems, in spite of the attractions of low rates and ex- 
ceptional advantages in studying educational exhibits, 
that great expositions are not the best places for educa- 
tional meetings. ‘There are too many counter-attractions 
and too much to wear out those who attend. 

However the meeting was successful in carrying out 
smoothly all the work laid out for it, and in presenting 
to the world several valuable papers on the education of 
children for whom little was done in ancient times, and 
for whom there is yet left much to be done. 


PERCIVAL HALL, 
Professor in Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS AND THE 
SEVENTH CONVENTION OF THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF AT ST. LOUIS. 


TuE International Congress of the Deaf, which held its 
sessions in St. Louis during the week of August 20-27, 
was undoubtedly the largest gathering of the deaf ever 
assembled for purposes of business, and the Seventh 
Convention of the National Association of the Deaf, which 
occupied one day of the week, was, by far, the largest one 
ever held in the United States. 

The Congress proper was not so national in point of 
representation as could have been wished. Only Ger- 
many, Switzerland, and Canada among foreign countries 
were represented by delegates. But papers were read 
from France, Great Britain, Norway, Denmark, Sweden, 
and Italy. On the other hand, the Convention of the 
Nationa! Association was the most representative gather- 
ing of the deaf that this country has ever seen. Fully 
thirty-five of the States and Territories were repre- 
sented. Delegates were present from the most remote 
sections of the nation—from New England, from North 
Cardlina, Georgia, Aiabama, from Texas and Oklahoma, 
from California, from Minnesota. At previous conven- 
tions of the Association the local element has largely 
predominated, but on this occasion the outside attend- 
ance and membership largely exceeded the local. 

The first meeting of the Congress was held Saturday 
afternoon, August 20, in Library Hall of the Halls of 
Jongress on the Exposition grounds. The day had been 
set aside by the authorities of the Exposition as “ Gallau- 
det Day,” to pay a tribute to the memory of Thomas 
Hopkins Gallaudet. As the Congress was held under 
the auspices of the National Association of the Deaf, the 


President of the Association presided at all the business 
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meetings during the week. In his opening remarks the 
President drew a parallel between Thomas Jefferson and 
Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet. The former had purchased 
from France the grand domain of Louisiana. The latter 
had obtained from France the means of opening to the 
deaf of America the domain of knowledge. Both had 
accomplished their work against the opposition and 
skepticism of a large part of the public. Both had shown 
judgment and foresight far in advance of their time. 

Several leading officials of the Fair, including Presi- 
dent Francis, had been invited to address the Congress, 
but all sent letters of regret, owing to the pressure of 
other duties, except the Secretary, Mr. Waurer F. Srer- 
VENS, who was present and gave an excellent and appro- 
priate address of welcome. 

It had been the hope of all to receive an address in 
person from Dr. E. M. GaLLaupEt, and universal was the 
disappointment expressed that he was unable to attend. 
But he sent an excellent message which was received by 
the Congress with frequent applause. At its close Dr. 
Gallaudet was given an ovation in the form of a “ Chau- 
tauqua salute” from the hundreds present. The message 
is published in the present number of the Annals. 

The President then called upon Mr. W. K. Arco, Super- 
intendent of the Colorado School for the Deaf, to address 
the Congress, and he responded in an appropriate and 
eloquent manner. Addresses were also given by Mr. E. 
A. Hopaeson, of New York, in behalf of the National Asso- 
ciation, by Mr. F. R. Gray, of Pittsburg, in behalf of the 
Gallaudet Alumni Association, and by Rev. J. H. Cioup, 
of St. Louis, in behalf of the local deaf. Rev. A. W. Mann, 
of Cleveland, made a brief address, urging the deaf not to 
forget, in their tribute to Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, to 
give a place to Laurent Clerc, who brought the sign 
language to America, and who was the first deaf teacher 
of the deaf in this country. This closed the formal pro- 
ceedings of the first day of the Congress. 
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On Sunday religious services were held in various parts 
of the city, at which deaf clergymen of different denomi- 
nations officiated, and in the evening Mr. Ropserr P. 
McGreaor, of Ohio, gave a lecture on “The Fall of Jeru- 
salem” before a large and appreciative audience. 

The Congress assembled pursuant to the regular pro- 
gramme Monday morning in the assembly room of the 
Central High School. The President opened the pro- 
ceedings with a brief address, in which he extended a 
fraternal greeting to the foreign delegates, and said that 
the interests of the deaf throughout the world were 
identical, irrespective of race or nationality. He further 
specified certain points concerning which it behooved 
the deaf of the world to take united action. 

The Committee on Programme, bearing in mind that 
this was the first International Congress of the Deaf 
during the twentieth century, had assigned topics in such 
a manner as to give a kind of retrospective view of the 
condition of the deaf throughout the world, to the end 
that the Congress might the better deliberate and deter- 
mine as to the future. 

Kirst on the programme was a paper on “ The Intel- 
lectual Status of the Deaf in the United States,” by 
Dr. A. G. Draper, of Gallaudet College, published in the 
present number of the Annals. The paper was well re- 
ceived, and considerable discussion followed, all of which 
was in accord with the views expressed therein. 

Following this came a paper on “The Lutellectual, In- 
dustrial, Social, and Moral Status of the Deaf in Great 
Britain,” by Mr. GrorGr FRANKLAND, of London. It was 
full of interest and value, and at its close it was filed on 
the minutes without discussion. The Congress then ad- 
journed for the day. 

Tuesday forenoon was devoted to a business meeting 
of the National Association. 

In a formal address the President reviewed its work and 
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called attention to important matters that required the 
attention and action of the body, such as the question of 
methods, the sign language, newspaper exaggeration, etc. 
He made special mention of what he called the “ vagabond 
evil,’ meaning the injury done to the respectable deaf by 
disreputable deaf persons, or imposters pretending to be 
deaf, who go about preying upon the charity of the pub- 
lic. He also referred strongly to the need of a high 
standard among deaf ministers to the deaf, and urged the 
deaf to protest against unworthy persons entering the 
ministry. 

Reports of officers and of standing committees were read, 
and then followed the election of oflicers, which resulted 
as follows: 

President, Gro. W. Vepirz, of Colorado. 

First Vice-President, D. W. Grorag, of Illinois. 

Second Vice-President, Mrs. J. W. Barrert, of Iowa. 

Third Vice-President, O. J. Wuitprn, of Maryland. 

Fourth Vice-President, J. F. DonnEtuy, of New York. 

Secretary, J. H. CLoup, of Missouri. 

Treasurer, N. FreLp Morkow, of Indiana. 

Wednesday morning the Congress proper resumed the 
programme cf papers. A paper by Mr, Otor Hanson, of 
Seattle, Washington, on “ The Industrial Status of the 
Deaf in the United States,” was read. It is published in 
the present number of the Annals. 

In this connection reference should be made to the 
report of the Committee on the Industrial Status of the 
Deaf—Messrs. WarreN Ropinson, of Wisconsin, P. L. 
AxuinG, of Washington, and A. L. Pacu, of New York. 
For five years the Committee had been at work collecting 
statistics relating to the industrial status of the deaf after 
leaving school. The report of results was submitted to 
the Association, and it contains much that is of great 
interest and value. It is probably the most useful and 
valuable work ever accomplished by the National Associ- 
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ation. It was moved and carried unanimously that this 
branch of work be established as a permanent Bureau of 
Industrial Statistics, and that the same committee, with 
two more members added, be continued until the next 
national convention. Tbe President named Messrs. O. 
Il. Reaenspure, of Illinois, and ANTon ScHROEDER, of 
Minnesota, as the additional members of the Committee. 

Papers on “The Intellectual, Industrial, Social, and 
Moral Status of the Deaf in Germany,” were read by Mr. 
ALBIN M. Warzutik, of Sachsen-Altenburg, and Mr. Mar- 
tin CzemPIn, of Berlin; and papers on the same topic by 
Messrs. Henri GAILLARD and Henri JEANVOINE of France, 
as well as one from Italy, were filed on the minutes. 

Thursday morning the Congress continued its session. 
First on the programme was a paper on “The Social 
Status of the Deaf in the United States,” by Dr. T. F. 
Fox, of New York. It is published in the present number 
of the Annals. 

This paper struck the key-note of the Congress, and 
the applause was frequent and prolonged. A full discus- 
sion followed. 

A paper on “The Intellectual, Industrial, Social, and 
Moral Status of the Deaf in Canada,” written by Mr. 
Herpert W. Roserts, of Toronto, was read. 

Friday morning the programme opened with a paper 
on “ The Moral and Religious Status of the Deaf in the 
United States,” by Rev. P. J. Hasensran, of Chicago. It 
was replete with statistics which the writer had been at 
some pains to collect. Lengthy discussion followed. 

Papers written by Mr. Lars A. Havsrap, for Norway 
and Denmark, and by Mr. G. Trrze, for Sweden, showing 
the intellectual, industrial, social, and moral status of the 
deaf in those countries, were filed on the minutes without 
reading. 

The report of the Committee on Literature was read 
and accepted, and the work was established as a perma- 
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nent Bureau of Information, with the same committee in 
charge until the next convention. The object of the 
Bureau is to correct newspaper misrepresentation as far 
as possible, and be prepared to furnish information by 
means of circulars and correspondence whenever and 
wherever it may be needed. 

The Committee on Resolutions made its report. 
Strongly worded resolutions endorsing the combined 
system and the proper use of the sign language, favoring 
an increase in the proportion of duly qualified deaf 
teachers, condemning the efforts of oralists to promote 
their cause by prejudicing the public, deprecating the 
introduction of sectarianism in associations of the deaf, 
and expressing sympathy for the deaf of Ireland who 
receive little government support in their education, were 
passed with entire unanimity, as well as the usual resolu- 
tions of thanks. The Congress then adjourned without 
day. 

This Congress was not the only gathering of the deaf 
in St. Louis. The Illinois Gallaudet Union held a con- 
vention in East St. Louis immediately preceding the 
Congress. The Missouri Association of the Deaf also 
held a large convention during the week, and the Gal- 
laudet College Alumni Association held two business 
meetings. The last-named association revised its consti- 
tution and elected ofticers as follows: 

President, T. F. Fox, of New York. 

First Vice-President, THomas SHERIDAN, of Minnesota. 

Second Vice-President, CLoa Lamson, of Ohio. 

Secretary, L. A. Diving, of Nebraska. 

Treasurer, J. S. Lona, of Iowa. 

This gathering was the largest of its kind yet held. 

The social side of the Congress was amply provided for 
by the local committee in the form of several receptions, 
a grand ball, a banquet, and a river excursion. On 
Weduesday afternoon there was a meeting at the French 
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Pavilion on the Exposition grounds in memory of De 
l’Epée, and an address was made by the French Commis- 
sioner General. In the evening there was a meeting at 
the German Pavilion in memory of Samuel Heinicke. 

It is worthy of note that although this Congress was 
the largest business gathering of the deaf ever held, and 
although representatives of all methods of instruction 
were present, the proceedings were marked by harmony 
and almost perfect unanimity of opinion. There is no 
question that the educated deaf the world over stand 
shoulder to shoulder on all questions that vitally affect 
their interests. This great and representative gathering 
of the deaf in St. Louis during the week of August 20-27 
is confidently expected to be a center from which will 
radiate influences tending to the advancement of the deaf 


not only of America, but of the world. 
JAMES L. SMITH, 
Instructor in the Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 


A MESSAGE TO THE CONGRESS OF THE DEAF.* 


BranrorpD, Conn., July 4, 1904. 
Dr. J. L. Smrru, 
President, ete. 

Dear Dr. SmirH: Remembering my promise to send 
you a message for the Congress of the Deaf, 1 take advan- 
tage of a quiet morning on Green Island to keep my en- 
gugement. 

I need hardly assure the members of the Congress that 
I deeply regret my inability to give them a personal greet- 
ing on the day chosen to honor the memory of my revered 
father. Had I not planned some time ago to spend most 
of my vacation in Europe, I should certainly have accepted 


, Read before the International Congress of the Deaf, St. Louis, August 
20, 1904. 
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the invitation of your committee to be present at the meet- 
ing of the Congress. 

I have read with interest the published programme, and 
congratulate the committee on its selection of subjects 
and its choice of those who will lead in the discussion of 
them. Iam confident the decisions of the Congress will 
be such as to deserve the respect and support of the 
friends of the deaf everywhere. 

The old question of methods may come up for a vote. 
If it does, the platform of the ‘‘ Combined System,” adopted, 
I believe, by every congress of the deaf in Europe as well 
as in this country, will, without doubt, be reaffirmed. 

Ever since the time of the first suggestion of a Com- 
bined System, which I made in 1867 after a careful study 
of the leading schools in Europe, I have held my mind 
open to conviction for a change of view. From time to 
time I have inspected pure oral schools in Europe and in 
our own country, to determine, if possible, whether the 
measure of success in efforts to teach ull the deaf to speak 
would justify the claim that all methods besides the oral 
method ought to be banished from their schools. These 
examinations have not disclosed any greater percentage of 
success than appeared in 1867. 

My conviction, then formed, remains unchanged, there- 
fore, that a proportion of the deaf approaching, and in 
some instances probably exceeding, fifty per cent., cannot 
attain that measure of success in speech which will justify 
the time and labor devoted to that branch of their educa- 
tion. 

I have taken pains to meet, in recent years, many edu- 
cated deaf-mutes in the countries of Europe where tlic 
oral method is almost exclusively followed. The testi- 
mony of these orally taught deaf persons fully confirms 
the view just expressed. 

My opinion is, therefore, as decided as ever that a sys- 
tem which, while giving an opportunity to every deaf chil:! 
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to acquire speech, and careful oral instruction to all shown 
to be capable of success, makes use of manual methods to 
that extent which the varying conditions of deaf children 
plainly demand, is greatly to be preferred to one which 
holds to a single method to the exclusion of all others. 

A subject has been considerably discussed of late in the 
school papers, which will very likely occupy the attention 
of the Congress. I refer to the use of the sign language. 
Some of those who would abolish it from the chapel, as 
well as from the schoolroom, have claimed me as sup- 
porting their views because I once said in a convention of 
teachers that “‘the sign language is a dangerous thing.” 
Many things of great benefit and value to mankind may 
be misused and so become “dangerous.” It is true that 
the sign language may be used by injudicious teachers to 
an extent that will interfere with the proper acquisition 
of verbal language by deaf children. But this by no means 
justifies its exclusion. 

My opinion is that, even with pupils capable of the 
greatest success in speech, a certain use of signs, espe- 
cially for chapel services and lectures, is highly beneficial. 
This fact is recognized to-day by more than a few German 
teachers. At my last visit to the school founded by Hein- 
icke, I learned, a good deal to my surprise, that the sign 
language was made use of in chapel exercises. In my 
judgment lectures and religious services for the deaf, 
whether for children and youth in school or for adults, 
can be given more impressively and more acceptably by 
means of the language of signs, well rendered, than in any 
other way. 

In the schoolroom it is well to minimize the use of 
signs as far as possible. But they have their place here ; 
often when spelled, written, or spoken words fail to make 
the teacher’s meaning clear. In 1897 I found a German 
teacher in an oral school giving new words to his class. 
He wrote the words on the blackboard, spoke them, and 
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then made a clear De |’Epée sign for each one. I asked 
him why he did this. “To make sure the children under- 
stand the meaning,” said he. I told him I was gratified 
to find such a practice prevailing in an oral school. 

But I must not make this letter too long. Pray give 
my warmest greeting to all the members of the Congress. 
Though far from them in body, I shall be with them in 
spirit on Gallaudet day. If some of my old college boys 
will get to the top of a high building, they may catch a 
direct message from me by “ wireless telegraphy,” “ tele- 
pathy,” or some other means. Whether this works or 
not, you may be sure my heart will beat in sympathy with 
the heart of the Congress. 

Always most sincerely yours, 
E. M. GALLAUDET. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE DEAF IN AMERICA.* 
RELATIVE POLITICAL POSITION OF AMERICA. 


In not a few respects the present position of the United 
States among the nations of the world is comparable with 
that of the Roman empire at the zenith of its power. 

Not many years ago what the United States would say, 
think, or do in any given event was a matter of complete 
indifference to European peoples and rulers. Their 
opinfon of America in general was expressed by Sydney 
Swith’s flippant query, “‘ Who reads an American book ? ” 

This attitude has been changed, almost in a twinkling. 
To-day no European people or potentate thinks of taking 
any important step in commerce, war, politics, or foreign 
relations, without considering anxiously what the United 
States will probably say, think, or do, supposing that step 
taken. 


" * Read before the International Congress of the Deaf, St. Louis, August 
22, 1904, 
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With the exception of some events occurring very re- 
cently this pre-eminence has, happily, been reached by 
wholly peaceful means. It is the natural and almost in- 
evitable result of the possession of a virgin and almost 
boundless continent, rich in mine, field and forest, by a 
people homogeneous in spirit though various in blood, 
imbued with democratic principles, and, until very lately, 
untrammeled in trade and with the utmost freedom to 
pursue individual ambition in any field of effort. 


RELATIVE POSITION IN EDUCATION. 


In the domains of education, art, and literature, we 
may not indeed claim such unquestioned influence for 
America as in the lines above mentioned; yet in certain 
departments of those domains the claim will hold good. 
One of these departments is the 


EDUCATION OF THE DEAF-BLIND. 


This has been frequently attempted in the old world, 
but much less generally than in America, where the attempt 
was contemporaneous with efforts to educate the deaf. 
Originating in the case of Julia Brace, and culminating in 
that of Helen Keller, public and private sympathy has 
gone out to each victim of this double or triple affliction 
whose sad fate became known. In many other lands 
people have seen such victims and sighed that 

‘** Of all the woes mankind inherits, 


It surely most compassion merits 
To be both blind and deaf ;”’ 


but it was reserved for America to make a public and 
general task of easing this especial woe by giving its vic- 
tims the boon of education. In not a few cases besides 
the two mentioned the task has been crowned with a 
measure of success that commands the wonder and the 
admiration of thoughtful and tender-hearted persons in 
every land. Another of these departments is the 
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EDUCATION OF THE DEAF. 


Within the memory of many persons not yet old it was 
the custom of those interested in this work to go, or 
greatly desire to go, to Europe, with the view of there 
making investigations and discoveries that would enable 
them to improve the work here. This was so from the 
days of the elder Gallaudet to those of the Milan Conven- 
tion. Isitso now? On the contrary, has it not been 
reversed, or is it not in process of reversion? We hear 
of few or no American instructors going abroad for 
that purpose in recent years; yet in those same years we 
have had in our schools prominent investigators from 
England, Wales, Italy, Australia, Germany, Sweden, and 
other lands. This is an evidence of the fact that Amer- 
ica is no longer the led, but is the leader in the education 
of the deaf. Having acquired the best ideas of the old 
world as a foundation, she is working at the problem in 
her own way — with the genius, energy, liberality, and 
flexibility that are a part of her way. 

The results are certain greatly to influence the educa- 
tion of the deaf throughout the world. That influence 
has begun. For example, many of these visitors were 
oralists, some of them oralists of the straitest sect. It 
would be too much to expect that anything they saw in 
America should do away with the convictions of a life- 
time, yet there is no doubt that those convictions have 
been modified, if not shaken. For instance, Heidsiek, 
after seeing the work of American schools of every type 
—pure oral, pure manual, and of every shade and combi- 
nation between these two extremes—the number of these 
schools and the rich pecuniary provision for them, mak- 
ing moral, mental, industrial, and physical education for 
the deaf practically free and universal ; and the ingenuity 
and energy which produced the results that moved him, 
declares, somewhat sadly, “ I therefore left the shores of 


I 
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the new world with a certain faintheartedness. Never 
has the question of the education of the deaf appeared 
more difficult to me than since my visit to the American 
schools. But at the same time the insufficiency of the 
pure oral method was never so clear in my mind, and 
never did I feel the necessity of a reorganization of the 
education of the deaf in Germany as imperiously as now, 
after the exciting impressions I received from the flourish- 
ing condition of the education of the deaf in the United 
States.” And Ferreri, after a like thorough investigation, 
in an article bearing the significant title of “ Victorious 
America,” says, “ Here I find the best schools for the deaf. 

* * They (the Americans) are doing the best which 
it is possible to do in the present condition of science ; 
and in a not far distant future they will be our guide 
inthe progressive development of our special line of edu- 
cation.” 

The deaf people of America and their instructors may 
well feel thankful that Providence has placed their lot ia 
a land thus highly commended by qualified observers 
from the old world ; it should not, however, inflate them, 
but rather inspire them with determination to see that it 
shall be deserved—that no efforts of theirs shall be spared 
to carry the education and all the best interests of the deaf 
onward and upward toward perfection. 


AURICULAR INSTRUCTION. 


Within the last two decades there have been marked 
developments in this country in the education of the deaf. 
One of these is the systematic endeavor to keep alive and 
increase by use and practice latent powers of hearing 
among certain pupils. This, like the education of the 
deaf-blind, is largely an American enterprise. Some in- 
dividual experiments had been made in France, but long 
ubandoned, when Mr. James A. Gillespie, of Nebraska, 
took up the work in 1881. Since then the effort has been 
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pushed in many schools. It has stimulated the invention 
of devices to aid hearing. An association to promote it 
was formed in 1894. In 1903 there were 100 pupils in 
18 schools taught wholly or chiefly by auricular means, 
besides many others receiving auricular training. 

It is true that this work affects only a comparatively 
small number of pupils; yet to these few how great the 
boon! They may be graduated as _ hard-of-hearing 
hearing persons; may receive instruction, at school and in 
business, through the ear; may by the same means enter 
into social relations, at least with individuals; and any 
powers which they possess of understanding speech by 
sight will be strongly reinforced. This is, therefore, a de- 
velopment that should receive the fullest sympathy and 
support of all the deaf. 


USE OF THE MANUAL ALPHABET. 


Within the same period there has been a decided 
movement to use the manual alphabet as a means of in- 
struction. One large school and departments in two 
others, these last among the largest in the country, have 
made it, with writing, the basis of instruction. In many 
other schools individual instructors have striven to implant 
the habit of its use among pupils. The movement is 
sound in reason aud powerful in effect. When a pupil 
tries to tell in words his wants, pleasures, woes, emotions, 
and adventures he tries to think in words; and when 
he has gained the power to think in words and express 
his thought in words with measurable clearness his edu- 
cation is already half accomplished. This, therefore, is 
another development which merits the hearty appreciation 
and aid of all the deaf. 


SPEECH AND THE UNDERSTANDING OF SPEECH BY SIGHT. 


Great as have been the developments in the above di- 
rections they have yet been exceeded by that in the teach. 
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ing of articulation and the understanding of speech by 
sight. This movement began somewhat earlier than the 
period above named, but during that period it has in- 
creased with great rapidity. In 1883 there were but 14 
professedly oral schools in the country, while in 1903 
there were 63. (Many of these are, it is true, merely 
classes rather than schools, in some cases almost consist- 
ing of the ideal oral school of one pupil.) Taking schools 
of every kind the number of pupils in professed!y oral 
schools has increased in the above period from 9-+- to 23 + 
per cent. If the comparison be confined to well-estab- 
lished public schools of reputation the increase has been 
less marked, being from 7+ to 14+ per cent. In this 
comparison no account is taken of the large number of 
pupils in schools not professedly oral who are taught 
speech, or are taught wholly or chiefly by speech, because 
statistics are not obtainable for the earlier part of the 
period; but it is known that the number of these has 
also very greatly increased, and at the present time they 
far outnumber those taught in professedly oral schools. 

This increased attention to speech is another develop- 
ment that merits aud should receive the sincere approval 
of all intelligent deaf persons. It is a fact that the culti- 
vation of speech was too long neglected in American 
schools. Even the speech of semi-mutes suffered by this 
neglect. Every one must rejoice that this is no longer 
true—that every pupil who can speak, and every pupil 
who cannot speak intelligibly but seems capable of learn- 
ing to do so, can have his powers of speech preserved or 
evoked, and improved to the utmost. 

On the other hand no fears need be felt that this de- 
velopment amounting to a reform—for such it is—will 
finally go beyond reasonable bounds. Many have had 
such fears. About the time of the Milan Convention, for 
instance, the sign language was to pass utterly out of 
existence ; the manual alphabet was to be a thing unknown ; 
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writing was to be dispensed with as far as possible; the 
great minds that had labored for the deaf nearly a cen- 
tury and brought about such beneficent results were, with 
those results, to be discredited ; the orally taught were to 
enter schools and colleges for the hearing, and by virtue 
of oral training shine in contrast with all who had not 
that training, etc., etc. These fears were groundless. 
None of them have been realized. None will be. If the 
reform has seemed rapid, it is because it began suddenly 
and almost from a standstill. The American people may 
be trusted not only to adopt any improvement upon past 
methods, but also to hold fast that which is good in 


those methods. 
DAY SCHOOLS. 


There has been a decided increase in the number of 
day, denominational, and privateschools, it being from 16 
in 1883 to 71 in 1903. In so far as these schools serve 
as feeders to organized institutions which are fully 
equipped to teach trades as well as all other branches of 
education, they may become a benefit; but in so far 
as they prevent attendance upon the well-equipped 
institutions they may become an ultimate injury to deaf 
children. Although the great majority of them have 
been set up as a result of oralist enthusiasm and to pro- 
mote oral aims, nevertheless the most competent and ex- 
perienced quasi? oralists and pronounced oralists alike con- 
cur in this view. Of the former, the late Dr. Gordon, 
in the ablest and most exhaustive paper he produced, 
sums up the matter by showing that “ special institutions 
remain a necessity for the great mass of deaf children, 
and they continue to offer superior results, with the 
greatest economy of time, money, and men. And this is 
true regardless of methods, systems, or devices of in- 
struction”; of the latter, Dr. Crouter of the Mt. Airy 
School, comes to practically the same conclusion in his 
Report for 1902-’03. 
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FEMALE TEACHERS. 


There has been a very great increase in the number of 
female compared with the number of male teachers in the 
period named. The former now outnumber the latter 
more than 2 to 1. This preponderance is especially 
marked in oral schools. More than 85 per cent. of the 
teachers in the Mt. Airy School are women. In the 
Clarke Institution a// are women; and of the 77 teachers 
sent out by its training class all but 2 have been women. 
In the numerous day schools begun here and there the 
teachers are, almost to a woman, women. 

This is a development that obtains in schools for the 
hearing also. It is a development to be regretted upon 
very high grounds. Women are naturally fitted by talent, 
tact, and patience, to be teachers of little children and of 
primary classes; but these children, arrived at youth 
and approaching young manhood and womanhood, need 
for their fullest growth daily contact with the sterner at- 
tributes of human nature, the more logical faculties, and 
the stricter sense of justice that are masculine character- 
istics, Observant women admit this. So do managers 
of oral schools, as witness the remarks of President Car- 
ter of the Clarke Corporation in the Report of that school 
for 1903. 

A reform in this matter must be of slow growth. Yet 
the formation and maintenance of a correct public opinion 
upon it may be trusted finally to bring about an improve- 
ment. The Normal Department of Gallaudet College has 
done something to start such an improvement. Of its 
graduates more than 82 per cent. have been men. 


TRADES TEACHING. 


This paper would not be complete without a reference 
to industrial training. In no small sense it is the most 
vital of all instruction to the deaf. Endowing them with 
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education, but not with the power to earn bread, is only to 
prepare for them a sharper sting in poverty, a more poig- 
nant shame in dependence. It is to be hoped that the 
paper to be read to the Congress on this subject will show 
that the schools are alive to this greatest of needs and 
sparing no effort to meet it ; and every deaf person should 
exert all his influence to promote this aim of the schools. 


THE SIGN LANGUAGE. 


Various causes, chiefly the increased use of speech and 
of the manual alphabet, have combined during the period 
under review to lessen in some degree the prevalence and 
in a greater degree the perfection of thesign language. The 
language remains, but fewer deaf people and still fewer 
instructors of them become accomplished masters of it. 
Perhaps the coming generation of the deaf will see fewer, 
if any, men like the Turners, Gallaudets, Peets, Gilletts, 
and Noyeses, who by means of this language have stirred 
the hearts, kindled the emotions, uplifted the souls, 
touched the humor, and swayed the minds of multitudes 
of the deaf. If that be so, it is one of the prices that the 
deaf must pay for improvement—or efforts at improve- 
ment—in other directions. No fear need be felt, however, 
that the sign language will not survive in vigor, for it is 
as rooted in human nature as the passions and emotions 
and aspirations of which it is the swift, easy, capacious, 
and accommodating vehicle. 


DEAF TEACHERS. 


In the United States, taking schools for the deaf of 
every kind, more than 164 per cent. of the instructors are 
deaf. If the comparison be confined to well-equipped 
public schools the percentage is decidedly greater. Great 
as it is, it is less than formerly, and probably destined to 
grow still less. Notwithstanding, no fear need be felt 
that properly qualified deaf people will not always find 
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an opportunity for life-work in the sphere of teaching in 
this country. So cogent are the factors in their favor that 
they have in some cases been kept even in oral schools. 
Every deaf man “ who hath this hope in him should 
purify himself” — should strive to make himself so fit 
to teach, in character, in ability, and in attainments, that 
his natural qualifications for the work derived from per- 
sonal experience will thereby shine forth in still stronger 


light. 


THE COLLEGE. 


Gallaudet College continues to be the only institution 
in the world where deaf persons not possessed at the 
same time of uncommon ability, uncommon hardihood, 
and considerable money, can obtain a higher education. 
Lacking any one of the above necessities, the endeavor to 
educate deaf persons in colleges for hearing persons will 
result, as common sense would indicate, in pain and 
humiliation, if not in ultimate defeat. Even oralists are 
arriving at this decision after testing enthusiasm by ex- 
perience, as may be seen in some wise words of caution 
in Superintendent Crouter’s Report for 1902-’03. 

During the period under review the College has tried 
to meet every need as it arose. Five important develop- 
ments have resulted: (1.) It has admitted young women, 
at first experimentally. Certain disadvantages have been 
found to attend co-education here, as in other colleges 
where it is established ; still, and considering the limited 
number of the deaf fitted for a higher education, the ex- 
periment must be deemed successful, and the best solu- 
tion of the problem of giving a higher education to both 
sexes obtainable under present conditions. Certainly the 
young women, both by conduct and scholarship, have 
proved themselves as worthy of the privileges of the col- 
lege as has the other sex. (2.) It has set up and carries 
)u a system of investigations looking to the discovery and 
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possible development and improvement of latent powers 
of hearing among students as they enter. (3.) It has be- 
gun and maintains a regular system of practice and train- 
ing in speech. No student who has ability to speak or 
understand speech by sight, or both, need fear that those 
powers will suffer by residence in the College, provided 
only he have the wish and the will to preserve and im- 
prove them. (4.) It has arranged the last two years of the 
course so that students desiring to enter any one of 
the many excellent schools of technology for the hearing 
may be fittedto do so. (5.) It has set up and maintains 
a normal department from which 49 hearing persons have 
graduated with degrees, of whom 40 were men. A large 
majority of these are now engaged in teaching the deaf, 
and are doing good work. There can be no question that 
this department, rightly conducted, is capable of exerting 
a decidedly uplifting influence upon the profession of 
teaching the deaf. The deaf may justly and rightly ask 
that if this department be kept up it shall admit only 
graduates of colleges, persous of the highest type that can 
be secured, both as to character and attainments, and, as 
a rule, men. 


CONCLUSION. 


Upon this showing as a whole, the deaf people of 
America may fairly felicitate themselves that as time 
sweeps forward into the twentieth century so many forces 
combine to benefit them as a class. In no region 
known to mortals is that class so favored. Good and 
able men aud women, backed by a generous public, are 
striving on every hand to work out the problem of discov- 
ering all that is best for the deaf. If the deaf people of 
America view their lot with joy and hope, as they should, 
still more should they feel overflowing gratitude to that 
Providence and abounding pride in that nation which 
have so signally blessedthem, They should, each and all, 
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highly resolve to prove, by every word and act and ser- 
vice of theirs, that the labors of their instructors and the 
resources of the state were well and wisely invested in 


their education. 
AMOS G. DRAPER, 


Professor in Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 


THE INDUSTRIAL PROBLEM AMONG THE 
AMERICAN DEAF.* 


THE industrial condition of the educated deaf in the 
United States is on the whole very gratifying. Nearly 
all find employment suited to their ability, and with few 
exceptions they are self-supporting and wealth-producing 
citizens. About one-half of the adult deaf are sufficiently 
prosperous to be able to marry and raise families in com- 
parative comfort. 

The above statement applies to the educated deaf, 
those who have taken the full course of instruction offered 
by the various States. The condition of the uneducated 
deaf is vastly different. Most of them are dependent 
on relatives or other persons with whom they live. 

Very few deaf are to be found in almshouses or depen- 
dent on charity, and these few, it will be found, are 
mostly uneducated or partly educated. There are a num- 
ber of peddlers touring the country who ask people to 
help a poor deaf fellow. Most of them are not deaf at 
all, but hearing imposters, who trade on the sympathies 
of the public by claiming to be deaf. 

While the great majority of the deaf are engaged in 
manual pursuits, a number have risen above the ranks. 
This is especially true of those who have had the advan- 
tage of college training at Gallaudet College, Washing- 


* Read before the International Congress of the Deaf, St. Louis, August 
24, 1904. 
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ton, D. C., although some who have not attended col- 
lege have still attained success and prominence. 

More than two hundred deaf in the United States are 
teachers. Two are college professors. A dozen are or 
have been principals of schools. Half a dozen are law- 
yers, one of whom has had the distinction of practicing 
before the United States Supreme Court. About a dozen 
have been ordained ministers, one of whom received his 
degree from Oxford University, England. Two are suc- 
cessful architects. Several take high rank as painters 
and sculptors, their work having been admitted to the 
Paris Salon. One is a State botanist, and his contribu- 
tions to science have attracted national attention. Sev- 
eral hold lucrative positions as assayers and chemists. A 
few are engaged in banking and real estate. A dozen 
are editors of papers connected with schools for the deaf, 
and about an equal number publish or edit papers of 
general circulation among the hearing. Quite a number 
are in business for themselves, such as printing, engrav- 


ing, photography, and various mercantile enterprises. 

To enumerate the various occupations in which the 
deaf are engaged would make along list. In fact it would 
include nearly every ordinary occupation in which hear- 
ing is not absolutely necessary. 


Probably the best occupation for the deaf is farming, 
and a large number are successfully engaged in this call- 
ing. About the ouly objection to it is that it is lonesome, 
aud for this reason many leave the country for the city. 
Somehow the attempts to teach farming and gardening at 
school are of little value. Pupils of ability should be 
encouraged to euvter the agricultural departments at State 
universities. Scientific cultivation is but little appreci- 
ated as yet in this country, but will be more so in the 
future. Dairying is a remunerative occupation, and fores- 
try is receiving more and more attention. 

Next to farming, factory work offers the best oppor- 
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tunities for the deaf. Shoemaking and wood-working, 
such as is carried on in sash and door factories, car shops, 
etc., afford employment to many. In the finer grades of 
work, such as furniture and cabinet work, the deaf seem 
to meet with less favor. This is probably due rather to 
lack of opportunity and training than to lack of ability. 
Girls find employment in paper-box factories, cracker and 
candy factories, knitting and weaving mills, ete. 

Printing affords employment to many bright men and 
afew women. The invasion of the typesetting machine 
has not seriously affected this trade. Job work and 
display advertising on the large dailies afford remunera- 
tive employment. Several have mastered the typeset- 
ting machines. To become a successful operator, how- 
ever, requires quickness and accuracy whicl: are not pos- 
sessed by every one. The machines are expensive in the 
consumption of gas while being operated, and a slow man 
cannot operate them economically and to advantage. 

Mechanical work, such as the manufacture of electrical 
apparatus, bicycles, watches, and small machinery, is well 
adapted to the deaf, and greater opportunities for me- 
chanical training should be provided. 

Tailoring as a trade is not of much account, judging 
by the few who follow it, although first-class tailors find 


ready and remunerative employment. The reason is the 
general use of ready-made clothing. Shoemaking by 
hand is in much the same condition, owing to the almost 
universal use of factory-made shoes. Harness-making 


is a better trade. 

The deaf generally receive the same pay for the 
same work as hearing men, and most employers care 
little whether a man is deaf or not so long as he can do 
the work required aud is loyal to the interests of his em- 
ployer. Hereand there an employer is found who is preju- 
diced against the deaf. This is asually the result of his 
having had unsatisfactory experience with deaf individ- 
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uals. Such cases, however, are the exception rather than 
the rule. 

The deaf quite generally join labor unions where the 
nature of their occupation permits. Labor unions have 
done much good in securing higher wages and shorter 
hours, and in most cases it is to the advantage of the 
deaf to join them. Some unions, however, are controlled 
by demagogues, whose chief aim is to stir up trouble, and 
the deaf should be warned to keep out of such unions. 
They should be taught to look upon employers as friends 
rather than as enemies, which latter seems to be the view 
taken by many labor agitators of to-day. 

For some of the information on which the above state- 
ments are based I am indebted to the courtesy of the 
Committee on Industrial Statistics. Definite information 
regarding the occupations of the deaf is useful and inter- 
esting, and the work of this committee should be con- 
tinued and extended. 

Perhaps the best evidence of the prosperity of the edu- 
cated deaf is to be found in the large number who own 
their homes. While accurate data on this point are not 
available, probably from two to three thousand deaf in 
the United States own the homes in which they live. 

The gratifying prosperity of the deaf generally is ina 
great measure due to the wise policy of the schools in 
teaching trades. In this policy the schools for the deaf 
were pioneers. ‘The public schools have since adopted 
this policy in a modified form, and manual training is 
now a recognized part of the educational system in every 
progressive community. 


The industrial departments of our schools are generally 
well managed, and as well equipped as the funds will permit. 
According to my observations deaf instructors as a rule 
do the best work. There are exceptions. I have seen 
some very good hearing instructors, and some mighty 
poor deafones, But the rule is the other way. 1t would 
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be a good plan once in a while to give the industrial 
instructor a year’s ieave of absence to knock about and 
learn the new wrinkles in his line, and ascertain what 
his pupils need to learn at school. 

To attain the highest efficiency, however, the whole 
system of industrial training in our schools should be 
radically changed. In the early days of the schools 
many of the pupils were almost grown-up men and wo- 
men, and the need of teaching them trades was obvious. 
Now, on the other hand, the pupils are mostly quite 
young, and generally too immature to learn definite trades 
while at school. 

The occupations which the deaf can follow are many 
and varied, whereas the number of trades that can be 
taught at school are few. Many of these occupations 
require expensive machinery which the schools cannot 
provide. low to bring the deaf directly into the occupa- 
tions for which they are adapted is the problem. The 
solution must be found in some kind of apprenticeship. 

Industrial training at school is valuable not so much 
for the instruction given in particular trades as for the 
training which it gives to the eye and the hand and the 
habits of industry thus formed. Its chief object should 
be to furnish relaxation for the mind and to ascertain the 
natural bent of the child. For this purpose sloyd, 
or manual training, is preferable to set trades. This 
department should be extended so as to include not only 
working in wood but also in metal, clay, leather, ete. Con- 
siderable freedom should be allowed. Working in metal, 
such as with wire, old clock wheels, etc., would discover 
the child with a mechanical turn of mind. Clay-mudeling 
would reveal aptitude for carving in wood or stone, and 
for sculpture. One of the most gifted sculptors in the 
country to-day did not discover his talent till he was 
upward of twenty-five years old, What if he had found 
his calling when a boy ? 
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Real trades instruction shouid begin after the school 
course is completed. A few trades can be taught at 
school through a post-graduate course. But I think the 
schools should go further and by keeping in touch with 


large factories might apprentice the pupils and start them 
on such careers as are best suited to them. 

There should be a traveling instructor who would go 
among the factories and look after the apprentices, and 
the literary or technical instruction connected with the 


work should be carried on through a systematic course of 
correspondence. The apprentices should serve without 
compensation, at least part of the time, and during the 
apprenticeship should still be under the direction of the 
school. On completing the course a certificate should be 
given stating the exact standing of the workman, and it 
should be given only for merit, so that in time the certifi- 
cates would be of recognized value in seeking employ- 
ment. 

Such an instructor, being a State ofticer, would command 
more attention and be in far better position to secure 
suitable places for the deaf than the deaf themselves or 
their friends. It goes without saying that he should bea 
man of tact and common sense, and that he should be 
paid a salary equal to that of a good teacher. 

The plan proposed need not cost the schools any more 
than the present system. The only expense would be for 
the instructor, who would take the place of several trades 
instructors. It would give the pupils a much wider range 
of occupation than the trades taught at school, for, as is 
known, only a small portion of the deaf actually follow 
the trades learned at school. 

In this way I believe many deaf might be placed in 
positions which they could fill with credit to themselves 
and satisfaction to their employers. It would prevent 
many attempting occupations for which they are not fitted 
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and changing from one to another. It would give those 
possessing proper qualifications a chance to enter the 
right field, which they might never have otherwise. 


OLOF HANSON, 
4545 Brooklyn Avenue, Seattle, Washington. 


THE SOCIAL STATUS OF THE DEAF IN THE 
UNITED STATES.* 


“Society,” saith the text, ‘is the happiness of life;” 
still there is much counted social that is merely grega- 
rious. Doubtless humanity is better company than a 
bare hillside; but not a little depends on how near we 
come to the humanity, and how near we come to the hill. 
At the best society is relative, and the inclination for or 
against it is much a matter of temperament and environ- 
ment. Deaf men and women are controlled by these 
conditions to the same extent as other people, and the 
too general belief that the deaf shun social intercourse 
with the hearing is more imaginary than real. 

A fundamental error was made in the past by consider- 
ing the.deaf as a special class, to be regarded, discussed, 
and legislated for as such, instead of plain human beings 
who, judged according to certain universal standards, be- 
long to various classes in which those standards would 
place other members of the human family. This was an 
error of the early teachers, but it was excusable at the 
time in order to awaken public sympathy to a proper 
sense of the necessity of providing the deaf an education. 
Through their efforts the prevailing notion that the deaf 
were beyond the pale of intellectual improvement, and 
isolated from social life and activity, gave way to a com- 
prehension of their real condition, and led to providing 


*Read before the International Congress of the Deaf, St. Louis, 
August 25, 1904. 
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means for their uplifting. Later times have witnessed a 
further advance in the gradual removal of the idea of 
charity in connection with their education. 

At the present day the American deaf do not regard 
themselves in the light of a class distinct from the general 
public, nor ask for sympathy because of their impedi- 
ment. They would be considered as individuals, just as 
any other members of the community are considered. 
They would not be regarded as a separate class, but as a 
part of various classes to which their standing morally, 
mentaliy, and personally would assign them; to be esti- 
mated by the same standards and governed by the same 
rules. They ask that each be judged on his own merits 
and stand or fall on his own showing. 

It may be asked, “ Why, then, do the deaf assemble in 
associations and conventions ; is this not making a ‘ class’ 
of themselves?” To this we answer that to the super- 
ficial observer it may appear so, but a closer examination 
of the subject places the matter in its true light. There 
is much that the general public has to learn about the 
deaf, and this information, to be authentic, must come 
from the experience of the deaf themselves. One of 
their greatest teachers has happily put the matter in a 
nutshell when he made the prophetic utterance “ that the 
problem in which they are personally so interested is 
eventually to be solved not by hearing and speaking 
theorists acting on outside lines and giving directions to 
the carrying out of predetermined evolutions, but by the 
consensus of opinion among the educated deaf-mutes 
themselves, acting from the inside, learning from a com- 
parison of views the benefits conferred and the injuries 
inflicted upon them by wise and unwise training.” 

With the exception of service in the army and navy, 
and the performance of jury duty—for which he is in- 
capacitated by his deafness—there are no legal obstacles 
to the deaf man performing the usual duties of citizen- 
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ship. We must acknowledge that, in a business sense, 
he is more or less hindered by his impediment in seeking 
positions in the civil service; he is also debarred by 
deafness from many fraternal organizations, and some 
life insurance companies consider him an extraordinary 
risk and require an additional premium to the standard 
rate for insuring him. These are the main inconveni- 
encies with which he must put up, always remembering 
that deafness itself is.a serious handicap under any 
condition. 

While we are to consider the social status of the deaf 
from a sociological aspect only, we cannot overlook the 
fact that education is the foundation of social elevation, 
and its possession or the lack of it must influence the 
attitude of society toward them, controlling the conditions 
peculiarly affecting for good or ill their daily lives and 
their relations with the community at large. To the 
superior standard of American schools for the deaf, and 
especially to Gallaudet College, which has given such 
marked results in the higher education of the deaf of our 
own country, and is exerting a permanent influence in 
circles beyond the sea, we owe the leading position which 
the American deaf hold to-day. For the assertion that 
the deaf of this country are on a superior plane to those 
abroad we have the authority not only of the International 
Congress of Instructors of the Deaf at Paris in 1900, but 
of foreign deaf men and women who have had opportuni- 
ties for observing the conditions here and abroad. 

Coming directly to the social intercourse of the deaf 
with the hearing, experience proves that where deaf people 
are courteous and affable, society, with few exceptions, 
will not permit the lack of hearing to influence it un- 
favorably. The educated deaf person possessing the usual 
social accomplishments of dancing, knowledge of card 
games, and familiarity with social usages, who has con- 
versational powers and uses speech freely, and is not too 
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shy, may get along very nicely in the society of the hearing. 
The deaf of the gentler sex, possibly from the contrast 
they present to the hearing society woman, are often very 
popular at society functions, especially among elderly men. 
Even the deaf who do not use speech freely, but resort 
to tablet and pencil, are not under much restraint when 
in the society of the cultured. Gallaudet College students 
of the seventies and eighties more than held their own in 
the circles of Washington society, and were not much 
worried by their deafness. Not a few of them subse- 
quently married hearing women they had met at social 
functions. 

Very much does depend upon the individual himself as 
to the extent he succeeds in hearing society. He must 
be fortified for embarrassments, and the neglect and 
impatience of those unaware of his impediment. Then, 
people are often under restraint when receiving any one 
whom they must treat differently from the usual run of 
visitors, and it may take longer to break the ice, so to 
speak. Some people, especially women, have decided 
objection to writing, and having been misled by too con- 
fident oral partisans, they may consider that all the deaf 
ought to speak and read the lips equally well. We who 
go through the mill more or less regularly know to our 
sorrow the mortification experienced by being forced to 
risk blundering, through guessing much that is said. 
There are deaf persons who speak fairly well who will not 
speak before many people. ‘They are fearful of slips in 
pronunciation, or of speaking too loud to be agreeuble, 
and prefer pad and pencil. This is the case even with 
semi-mutes, though it is not a common occurrence. Most 
of the latter use speech on all occasions and then, strange 
to relate, run the risk of being regarded as “ playing pos- 
sum.” 

There are among the deaf many of a sensitive tempera- 
ment who are particular as to whom they shall visit or 
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receive. They are naturally averse to keeping up rela- 
tions with people who do not appear to care for them, or 
who show a disposition to avoid conversing with them, 
while they are careful to cultivate friendship with people 
who are disposed to receive them cordially, especially 
when making calls. Still, on the whole, they do not 
shun the society of the hearing. The deaf can make 
themselves too prominent when they forget that people 
are sometimes tired and would be left alone. It is the 
wise deaf person who detects signs of this trait in time 
and respects it; nor does its appearance necessarily 
imply that, at such times, our hearing friends are rude or 
uncivil. There are exceptions to this, it is true, but the 
intelligent deaf person should know how to treat such 
cases. 

When ‘we consider the deaf “in the lump” we find 
conditions somewhat different from that among the more 
highly educated. In cities where foreign populations 
predominate, men and women are often unable to read 
and write; many do not speak the English language. It 
is a fact that in certain sections of New York city gestures 
play almost as important a part in the daily transactions 
of the hearing as spoken language. These people, 
among whom a large number of deaf children are found, 
are too much occupied with the serious side of life to en- 
tertain their deaf acquaintances beyond an occasional 
gesture. And when they are able to meet the deaf half 
way, the double-hand alphabet with all sorts of gestural 
embellishments is the chief mode of communication. 
Orally taught deaf seem to get on fairly well with their 
parents and relatives who talk to them. Beyond the im- 
mediate family relations conversation through speech and 
lip-reading is not entirely free, exceptional cases excluded. 
I personally favor oral instruction with all the deaf that 
‘an profit by it, and always use speech myself, but having 
witnessed many attempts at oral conversation between 
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deaf-mutes and their hearing friends, I must say it did 
not always appear entirely satisfactory to either party ; 
writing or the manual alphabet is safer. Except where a 
particle of hearing remains, and this explains not a few 
instances of remarkable Jip-reading, writing and the 
manual alphabet are the only absolutely sure means of 
intelligent conversation between the deaf and the hearing. 
Where a deaf person speaks plainly and the auditor uses 
the manual alphabet we have the ideal mode of a free 
exchange of thought. 

One thing frequently observed is that many of the deaf 
from the humbler classes, when they leave school, are 
educated and have manners and behavior above their 
home surroundings, and seek to better their condition 
socially. On the other hand we have those among us 
who are rude and overbearing in their manners, or lack 
of manners. In this respect the deaf are very much as 
other people, Some have peculiarities which become 
more noticeable because of deafness. So we meet 
nuisances who are a terror to us all, people who will 
grimace and make strange guttural noises, attracting the 
attention of others to an offensive degree. Then there is 
the mere acquaintance who will familiarly accost his 
hearing or deaf friends at any and all times, and expect 
to be treated with the utmost cordiality. This may be 
“fellow-feeling,” but it is scarcely agreeable. We must 
not expect to be indulged, nor to break down all social 
barriers, just because we happen to be deaf. 

While we acknowledge the presence among the deaf of 
some unpleasant characters, and would correct their 
idiosyncrasies, we reach a different phase that requires 
serious consideration as affecting the mental as well as 
the social condition of the deaf in humble life. Honest 
reliable statistics show that the prevailing system of edu- 
cating the deaf in the United States to-day is the Ameri- 
can “ Combined System,” using any and all methods for 
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the best fitting of the deaf for usefulness and intelligent 
citizenship. Speech, the manual alphabet, signs, pictures, 
and written language are used in proper proportion. 
Competent judges, after impartial observation of Euro- 
pean and American schools, and from personal contact 
with graduates of both, affirm that the American system 
produces better average results than are obtained by any 
other method. It reaches a larger number of the deaf, 
produces a higher intelligence, and contributes more 
largely to their happiness. Now this last consideration, ‘he 
happiness of the deaf themselves, calls for more attention 
than it is receiving. It is not partisanship of any system 
to say that in forbidding deaf children at school that free 
intercourse and social attrition of ideas which comes 
from the use of signs outside the class-room, we take 
from childhood half the joy of living. The mental de- 
velopment that follows such a free use of signs is wonder- 
ful and the reason of it is clear. To talk one must have 
something to talk about, and it is in supplying ideas that 
signs have their greatest value. The movements of the 
world are transferred to the playground, and such events 
as the nomination of Roosevelt aud Parker are discussed 
in signs by little tots as by other children with all their 
senses. 

Compare this freedom of communication with the con- 
dition of a deaf young man of twenty-two, recently 
reported by a hearing geutleman who has no direct interest 
in the dispute about systems of instruction. The deaf 
man “ was carefully taught in a private pure oral school, 
and is remarkable for his distinct articulation, is a fair 
lip-reader of some persons, but there his acquisition from 
school ended. A year or so after leaving school he be- 
‘ame subject to morose, depressed spells, and, later, to fits 
of demouiac rage until he had to be sent to special care. 
His father mentioned the case to me and remarked that 
his son seemed to pine for company. I was brash enough 
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to tell him that what the young man needed was free 
association with somebody, and that he could not associate 
with the hearing, as he was not a wonder at lip-reading, 
and that as he did not know signs or manual spelling 
there was nobody he could have sympathies with, and 
therefore the only chance for him was to manage to get 
him into the ——— school, just to learn signs and manual 
spelling and have somebody he could be social with. His 
father remarked that the teacher who taught the boy had 
represented to him that any knowledge of either of the 
above-named means of communication would utterly ruin 
his articulation (I don’t remember what was said about 
lip-reading) and asked what I thought about that, to which 
[ replied I didn’t know and didn’t care, and he agreed that 
he was getting to think he had been humbugged into sacri- 
ficing his son’s happiness for a minor accomplishment.” 

The above hits the nail squarely on the head ; the real 
happiness of a deaf-mute zs too often sacrificed to a minor 
accomplishment. Were this an isolated case the incident 
might be passed over as exceptional, but it is rather a 
common occurrence; and when we see it preached, in 
effect, that those who cannot profit by one method are not 
fit to be educated with the deaf, we have a taste of the 
milk in the cocoanut even though it may not account for 
the hair on the outside of the shei]. It is nothing new to 
those of us who mingle freely with the deaf, and who wit- 
ness the anger of mature men and women in condemning 
the length of time devoted to speech alone. This is the 
most forcible answer to the assertion that the sole object 
of educating the deaf is to prepare them to associate 
with the hearing. The main warning of the “ private’ 
pure oral teacher to their pupils is to eschew the company 
of their fellows as liable to ruin their speech and as being 
vulgar. This strife for exclusiveness excites our pity for 
the “ exclusives” and disgust for the teachers. Is it not 
time that this class of enemies of the deaf received the 
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closer attention of our associations? With the numerous 
excellent State schools, which offer special facilities and 
advantages and have the cream of the teaching profession, 
there is no crying need for the private oral school or the 
private oral teacher any more than there is for sending 
deaf pupils to the public schools. 

I am very far from advising the deaf to flock together 
to the exclusion of association with the hearing; that 
would be a crime. But I recognize the fact that indi- 
viduals, unless they be misanthropic or abnormal, seek 
the society of their kind. In the world at large people 
mingle freely when the requirements of business or citizen- 
ship make it necessary. Once at leisure they will seek 
people of their own social condition, their own churches, 
societies, clubs,and even nationalities. Is there, then, any- 
thing so very remarkable in the deaf occasionally seeking 
the company of their fellows after a working day in the 
company of the hearing? Is it not really a relaxation to 


talk freely in signs and the manual alphabet? Why 
deny them that happiness? We are told they ought to 
use speech when together. Very well; try it yourselves 
without the charm, the electric thrill, the music of the 


human voice. 

Facts are facts, and if teachers gave more attention to 
the lives of the deaf beyond the school life they would 
discover that it matters not what may have been the 
system under which they were instructed, the graduates 
in the world seek each other’s company for the mutual 
pleasure, the interchange of opinion, and perhaps to dis- 
cuss the very teachers who are so anxious to keep them 
apart. It is human nature, and whoever cavils against it, 
be his position ever so exalted, he is among the worst 
enemies of the mental, moral, and social elevation of the 
deaf. I can say without fear of contradiction that the 
vast majority of the leading deaf of America, without re- 
gard to schuol or system, men and women who have the 
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welfare of their fellows sincerely at heart, and who judge 
from personal experience, unite in upholding the associa- 
tion of the deaf with the deaf within proper limits. To 
the “private” oral teacher we would say, Study this 
subject in the lives of the deaf outside the class-room be- 
fore expressing an opinion, for there are teachers more 
competent than you to decide this matter, and they are 
on record in opposition to your opinion. 
THOMAS FRANCIS FOX, 


Senior Assistant and Librarian in the New York 
Institution, Washington Heights, New York City. 


THE MODEL SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF AT THE 
ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION. 


OnE of the most attractive exhibits in the great building 
devoted to education and social economy at the St. Louis 


Exposition, full as it is of iuteresting material, is the 
Model School for the Deaf under the direction of Mr. Alvin 
E. Pope, which is giving daily to hundreds of people from 
all parts of this country their first glimpse of methods of 


teaching the deaf, not only in the class-room, but in the 
trades schools too. It is impossible to tell how much 
help this exhibit may give to the cause of the education 
of the deaf; but from the interest shown by visitors, from 
the questions asked, and the desire expressed by many to 
know more of this wonderful work, there can be no doubt 
that the school is most helpful and successful, well worth 
the money and energy expended upon it. 

To the ordinary visitor it may seem very simple to 
carry out such an exhibit, but to the teacher of the deaf 
it is clearer what difficulties have been overcome in secur- 
ing money and equipment, in keeping accounts, in trans- 
porting and caring for a large number of children with 
their teachers and supervisors, in providing classes of 
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different grades, in arranging the exhibit so there may be 
no interruptions when pupils leave, and in attending to 
all the details of management subject to the accidents and 
changes unavoidable in the working of an enormous 
exposition. 

Mr. Pope, who first proposed the plan of the Model 
School and has been at work on it for two years, the com- 
mittee assisting him, the principals of schools from which 
the children come, and all the teachers and officials taking 
part are to be congratulated on the exhibition given by 
the school. It is without doubt the most successful 
exhibit in the Education Building, and one of the most 
attractive of the Exposition. 

The States of Nebraska, Missouri, Ohio, Kansas, 
Illinois, and Utah have sent or will send classes to 
the Model School. In some cases the expense is borne 
by the State Commission, in some shared by the State 
Commission and the school itself, and in the case of Ohio 
it is paid from the funds of the State Institution alone. 

The matron and household staff of the school are 
permanently employed. Supervisors as well as teachers 
come with the pupils, and often the school principal or 
superintendent also. Bed linen and towels, knives, forks, 
and spoons are brought with the pupils, but dishes, food, 
and beds are supplied at Dormitory No. 2 and Liggett 
Hall, two fine new dormitories belonging to Washington 
University, situated on high ground about a mile from 
the Education Building, but inside the Exposition limits. 
The necessary rooms in these dormitories were given up 
for the use of the model school by the president and 
four directors of the Exposition, who had been using 
them as their private retiring rooms. 

The children are fed on abundant and wholesome food 
prepared in a kitchen in Dormitory No. 2, and served in 
an attractive manner in the same building morning and 
evening. For convenience, luncheon is served in the 
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Edueation Building. The superintendent of the school, 
the teachers, children, and all connected with it, have 
exactly the same fare. From personal experience I can 
say it is all that could be desired. 

There have been almost no cases of sickness among the 
children. They are happy and contented, and are having 
the greatest treat of their lives, for Mr. Pope has been 
indefatigable in taking them about to places of interest 
and in arranging for their comfort and pleasure. 

The kitchen range and utensils, the ice chests, and the 
tableware used for the pupils were furnished free as an 
exhibit by the manufacturers. The electric wiring and 
electric power necessary in the Model School were fur- 
nished free by the Exposition; the lathes, band-saw, a 
$2,500 printing press, school blackboards and desks, and 
the plumbing for toilet rooms, were all furnished without 
cost to the school by the manufacturers. To their 
generosity and to Mr. Pope’s energy in securing their aid 
the small cost of carrying on the exhibit is largely due. 

The Model School is situated on broad aisles where peo- 
ple constantly pass. The schoolrooms are on one side 
of a main aisle, with the shop rooms on the other side. 
The schoolrooms are divided from each other by high 
partitions covered with green burlap. 

On the side toward the aisle they are open, with a rail- 
ing in front to keep out the crowd. Each schoolroom 
has three long wall-slates, the teacher’s desk, and excel- 
lent desks for the children. 

Next to the schoolrooms is one booth devoted to dis- 
plays of drawing, shop work, etc., from several schools for 
the deaf. Here are found exhibits from the institutions 
of Missouri, Kansas, New Jersey, Virginia, and Michigan 
from the Columbia Institution, from the Boston School ai 
Jamaica Plain, and from the Wright Oral School. The 
exhibits of Missouri and New Jersey are especially fine 
the latter institution having a most interesting display o! 
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millinery, photo-engraving, and stereotyping, besides that 
of more usual shop work. 


School-| School- | 


School- School- School- 
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On the other side of the main aisle are the trade 
schools. At the time of my visit, in the last part of 
June, a tailor-shop, sewing-room, and barber-shop were in 
operation, and a printing office, sloyd room, and wood- 
working shop were ready for use. 

All school and shop work was from 11 A. M. to 12 M., 
and 1.45 to 3.45 P.M. The trade teaching was illustrated 
by pupils from the Missouri School. In the barber-shop, 
Mr. Maher, instructor, and one pupil, shaved anyone 
who offered himself, and, lacking candidates, shaved each 
other. 

In the tailor shop, Mr. Merkle, with three boys, illus- 
trated the work of the Missouri Institution in making 
uniforms for the boys, all of which work is regularly done 
in the school—cutting, fitting, sewing, and even the mak- 
ing of caps. 

Miss Louisa Fliehmann, with two girls, gave an exhibi- 
tion of embroidering and sewing, cutting and fitting, 
illustrating the regular work done by the girls, who make 
all the uniforms worn by the female pupils of the 
Missouri School, besides doing excellent work in other 
lines of sewing. 


H 
AISLE 
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Room one on the school side of the aisle was not 
occupied when I visited the Exposition. It is very small, 
accommodating only three or four desks. In room two 
Miss Banford gave an exhibition of oral teaching with six 
pupils of the second grade from the Nebraska school, 
drilling them on the elements, with word lists, and with 
words, phrases, and sentences, such as the colors, red, 
blue, white, green; the days of the week; time phrases, 
this morning, this afternoon, to-night, yesterday morning, 
etc.; I want some water, please; Please pass the bread ; 
May I have some gravy?” 

The children read the teacher’s lips and read speech 
from each other with great accuracy, making an excellent 
display for visitors to watch. 

Miss Bright, with six pupils of the sixth grade from the 
Missouri School, occupied the third room, giving a fine 
exhibition of language work, arithmetic, geography, and 
bistory, as taught by the manual method. 

All the work was absolutely new, being based almost 
entirely on the daily experiences of the children in their 
visits to places of interest in the Exposition. A visit to 
the Philippine Village, for instance, furnished questions 
on the discovery of the Philippine Islands, their distance 
from San Francisco, the name of their discoverer and of 
their present governor, the route necessary to follow in 
going to visit them, and so on. 

In room four, Mrs. Saul taught six children of the first 
and second grades oral, also from the Missouri School. 
She drilled them in breathing, in the elements, with drill 
charts, and with simple sentences read from the lips. 
She also gave them written journal work, and in all way: 
provided a very interesting exhibition. 

In the last schoolroom, Miss Mary Fliehmann taught 
four more pupils of the Missouri School from the fourti: 
grade of the manual department. Their work was als: 
based largely on daily experiences in the Exposition, 
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given in journals. They also did excellent work in 
arithmetic. 

The aisle in front of the school was thronged daily 
during the hours of instruction by crowds of visitors 
numbering from thirty to a hundred, nearly all of whom 
showed great interest in the work being done. Many 
asked questions, and some took notes and expressed a 
desire for more information concerning the education of 
the deaf. No other exhibit in the building attracted such 
crowds. 

That great good has been and is being done by the 
Model School for the Deaf in rousing the interest of many 
people who have known nothing about such schools can- 
not be doubted, and all teachers of the deaf should 
rejoice that this exhibition of the work so dear to their 
hearts is being successfully carried on at the great 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition. 


PERCIVAL HALL, 
Professor in Galiaudet College, Washington, D. C. 


DR. JOHN JASTREMSKI. 


Dr. JoHn JASTREMSKI, for twenty-one years superin- 
tendent of the Louisiana School for the Deaf, died at the 
School July 5, 1904, after an illness which began a little 
over four years ago. At that time he suffered a stroke of 
paralysis superinduced by his great solicitation for the 
welfare of the children who were down with the measles, 
which was then epidemic in a virulent form, an epidemic 
never before having occurred during his superintendency. 
While the sick all recovered, his own health was never 
fully restored. But being a man of magnificent physique 


—strong, massive, and commanding in appearance—he 
was enabled to withstand the encroachments of the disease 
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sufficiently to carry on the work of the Institution until a 
few weeks before his death. 

Dr. Jastremski was born in Haute Garonne, France, 
August 15,1839. His father was Dr. Vincent Jastremski, 
a Polish exile of the Revolution of 1832, who moved to 
France, where he married. In 1843 the family settled in 
Louisiana. Dr. John Jastremski came to Baton Rouge in 
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1858, and engaged in the drug business. He followed this 
until 1883, when he secured the appointment of Superin- 
tendent of the Louisiana School for the Deaf. He had 


been from 1877 to 1883 a member of the Board of Trustees, 
hence he was continuously connected with the School offi- 
cially for twenty-seven years. 

At the time he became the superintendent there were 
only twenty pupils; the State was not able to give abund- 
antly ; the buildings had been temporarily taken away 
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from the deaf and used by the State University; but by 
dint of hard labor he completely renovated the buildings 
and succeeded in establishing a fine school with an enroll- 
ment of 130 pupils last session. None but those who 
were intimately acquainted with the difticulties under 
which he labored can realize the task he had in hand. 
Cheerfully and patiently he did his work, and his reward 
was the love and respect of all who knew him. 

He enjoyed the confidence of successive administra- 
tions. Legislative committees never failed highly to com- 
mend his management of the Institution ; at his death 
the House of Representatives, the Legislature being then 
in session, unanimously adopted a resolution to adjourn 
out of respect to his memory. 

While Dr. Jastremski was not a leader and originator 
in the cause of the deaf, he never failed to adopt what 
had been tried elsewhere and found good. He was 
modest to a degree that caused some to underestimate his 
merits, but those who were intimately acquainted with 
him knew he had plans for the upbuilding of the School 
that would have made it second to none. His leading 
characteristics were gentleness, patience, generosity, and 
faith. 

H. LORRAINE TRACY, 


Instructor in the Louisiana Institute, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


THE INSTRUCTION OF BACKWARD DEAF- 
MUTES. 


To the Editor of the Annals. 

Sir: An American friend informs me that my address 
delivered at Frankfort-on-the-Main has led to the opinion 
in America that I am an advocate of the American Com- 
bined System. Such an opinion can be entertained only 
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by one who did not himself hear my address, and who, 
because he does not know me, draws erroneous conclu- 
sions from what has been reported here or there concern- 
ing my address. By “the poorest of the poor,” to whom 
not only would I permit, but for whom I would advocate, 
the use of the sign language—not of the manual alpha- 
bet—I did not at all mean those of the deaf who are capa. 
ble of receiving a satisfactory education (the A, B, C 
pupils, as they are commonly called in Germany); I meant 
the mentally sub-normal deaf-mutes who stand far below 
these, and who, after a more or less prolonged trial in 
schools for the deaf, are finally sent to institutions for 
the feeble-minded, where, however, on account of their 
deafness, they do not properly belong. As my subject at 
Frankfort was not “ methods,” it was not necessary for 
me there to make this explanation in detail. The subject 
assigned me was “ The Education of the Deaf for Human 
Society.” The deaf who are capable of education belong 
after leaving school to the community of people who have 
all the senses, not to the world of silence. It is, there- 
fore, not only unnecessary, but positively harmful, to 
make them acquainted with the sign language, as is done 
under the Combined System. 

The intellectually inferior “ poorest of the poor,” how- 
ever, find after leaving school no fitting place in the com- 
munity of people who have all the senses. For them I 
should regard it as a great benefit if they could be gath- 
ered in a colony. In such a colony our spoken language 
would probably never be the ordinary means of commun- 
ication. Therefore, I consider it unnecessary during the 
school period to carry them so far in spoken language as 
“to torment them with the learning of speech,” as mwusé 
be done in German schools for the deaf. There would 
then remain time enough to train them up to be cheerful! 
and capable workers, as can be done in our schools for 
deaf children. But like any other human being the intel- 
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lectually inferior deaf-mute needs spiritual food. To him 
this cannot be given satisfactorily in after life through our 
spoken language. What language this shall be we must 
leave to the future, for our contemporaries will scarcely 
live to see intellectually inferior deaf-mutes satisfactorily 
provided for in school and in life. 
OTTO DANGER, 
Director of the East Friesland School, Emden, Germany. 


THE CURE OF DEAFNESS. 


To the Editor of the Annals. 

Sir: In reference to deaf-mutes, I wish to acknowledge 
the mistakes of four years ago to which the Anna/s makes 
reference in a late issue.* 

Those cases were among the first treated by me, and I 
was not then sufficiently careful in protecting against 
spurious answers arising from their eagerness to appear 
benefited. Ihave made this acknowledgment to the medi- 
cal profession and offered as an offset a showing of others 
who are cured. Having shown some of these cases at a 
meeting of the Medical Association of Georgia at Savan- 
nah three years ago, and again here on April the 20th last, 
[ feel that the burden of proof has been shifted to those 
who may still doubt. 

Another phase of this subject to which I should per- 
haps call your attention is that there may be lapses. 
Cases that were made to hear will be deaf again, and some 
of these may go to the school for the deaf. In a hap- 
hazard patronage, such as I have had, it is not possible 
to hold all cases long enough to cure the disease, although 
hearing may be sufliciently established for the patient to 
hear and repeat spoken words. My experience is that all 


*See the May number of the Annals, vol. xlix, page 296. 
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of these cases regain their hearing with further treatment, 
but all do not return. 

There are some interesting aspects of deaf-mutism 
which I am reserving for discussion when the intelligent 
deaf come to realize that the pendulum of distrust has 
swung too far. My methods and results appear suftii- 
ciently grounded in scientific truth to abide the time which 
may be necessary. 


MAURY M. STAPLER, 
Macon, Georgia. 


THE NINTH CONFERENCE OF SUPERINTENDENTS 
AND PRINCIPALS OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR 
THE DEAF. 


The Ninth Conference of Superintendents and Principals of 
American Schools for the Deaf will meet in the Palace of Edu- 
cation at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, St. Louis, Octo- 
ber 17-20, 1904. Covering four days, regular sessions of the 
Conference will be held on Monday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day, the Tuesday intervening being given over to participation 
in the special feature of the Conference week, the Helen Keller 
Day demonstration, arrangements for which have been made 
by and under the direction of the Exposition authorities and 
a special committee by them appointed. During the week 
Miss Keller, her teacher, Miss Anna M. Sullivan, and her 
mother, Mrs. Kate A. Keller, will be the specially invited guests 
of the Fair, and a general invitation has been extended by the 
authorities to all deaf-blind pupils to attend. 

The Conference, taking on the nature of an International 
Congress of Heads of Schools for the Deaf, will be attended 
by foreign representatives who come to learn of us and from 
whom we in turn can learn much that will be of value to our 
selves. Among them will be Madam Elizabeth Anrep Nordin. 
Principal of the first school abroad for the blind-deaf, th: 
Skolhemmets for Blinda Défstumme, Venersborg, Sweden, 
which was established by H. R. H. the Queen, and is supporte<! 
by the government. This school, now numbering several 
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pupils, was opened in 1882 with one pupil in attendance and 
with Madam Nordin as the teacher. She now visits our coun- 
try under the auspices of her government, and having been 
invited to attend and participate in our proceedings, will, no 
doubt, be pleased to present an interesting and instructive 
paper upon the subject of the care and instruction of the deaf- 
blind and concerning our work generally. 

All questions pertaining to the intellectual, moral, religious, 
and industrial training of the deaf and the blind-deaf will be 
general subjects for discussion at the Conference, and espe- 
cially to be mentioned are questions along practical lines relat- 
ing to management, matters of legislation, salaries and wages, 
courses of study literary and industrial, higher education in 
our State Schools, our relation to the College, the advantages 
and disadvantages of day-schools and their supervision and 
relation to the State School, post-graduate courses, and many 
other subjects constantly brought to a Superintendent’s atten- 
tion. 

It is hoped and believed that nearly all of the schools will 
be represented at this Conference, for at the time of its meet- 
ing the various school-terms will be well under way and every- 
thing in good running order, thus allowing the heads of schools 
to get away for a brief period; and it is urged that, wherever 
possible, they be accompanied by members of boards of man- 
agement, State officials, friends, and others who are interested 
in the deaf, all of whom are eligible for honorary membership 
and speech; for a widened view of our work on their part and 
acquaintance with the membership of the profession will most 
certainly result in good for the cause. 

The month of October is said to be the most pleasant one 
of the year in St. Louis, the weather at that time will be de- 
lightful for travel, the Exposition will be at its best, and an 
interesting programme will be given by the Model Schools for 
the Deaf during the time of meeting. Conditions will be per- 
fect for both an instructive and pleasurable week, and it is 
hoped that every Superintendent and Principal! will certainly 
be present. The sessions of the Conference will be held prob- 
ably during the morning hours, thus allowing the afternoons 
and evenings to be devoted to the Fair. About October Ist, 
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a circular letter will probably be issued concerning the Con- 
ference, the International feature thereof, Helen Keller Day, 
headquarters, places for accommodation in hotels and private 
homes, etc., ete. In this connection, the undersigned would 
be pleased to receive at once some word from heads of schools 
and others interested as to the probability of their attendance 
or non-attendance at the Conference. 


For the Executive Committee. 
; RICHARD O. JOHNSON, 


Chairman. 


InpIANAPouis, August 24, 1904. 


NOTICES OF PUBLICATIONS. 


MAJUMDAR, MOHINI MOHAN. Muk-shiksha. [Education of 
the Deaf and Dumb.}| Calcutta: 1904. 12mo., pp. 130. 

Babu Mohini Moban Majumdar, an assistant teacher in the 
Calcutta Deaf and Dumb School, has written a copiously illus- 
trated book on the education of the deaf and dumb, for whicb, at 
the particular request of the author, I have written an introduc- 
tion. The book has been named “ Muk-shiksha”; Muk means 
deaf and dumb and shikshad means education. It is written 
in Bengali—the language of Lower Bengal in India. As far 
as I am aware this is the first publication of its kind in any 
Indian dialect, and as the pioneer worker Babu Mohini Mohan 
Majumdar deserves great credit. 

In the preface the author expresses his obligation to the 
Earl of Rosebery and to Mr. W. Agnew of Scotland. Some 
time ago Mr. Agnew published a beautifully illustrated little 
book called “ Royalty and the Deaf and Dumb.” Mr. Agnew 
very kindly offered to part with his blocks at cost price. But 
Babu Mohini Mohan was not in a position to pay even this, 
and an appeal was made to Lord Rosebery with the result 
that the noble Earl came forward with the generous help of 
£12 to enable him to secure the blocks. 

The author's intention is as much to help the deaf and their 
teachers and guardians as to create an interest in the cause of 
deaf-mute education in India. The book has certainly been a 
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great success. It is written in such a flowing style that one 
feels almost charmed as he reads it. The novelty of the sub- 
ject also adds a great deal to its charm. Indeed, a great 
scholar and educator of Calcutta, writing about the book, says : 
“The work in many of its portions is more fascinating than 
romance; it is in fact a living romance.” 

The book is divided into three parts. The first part con- 
tains a short history of the education of the deaf. In the 
second part the author explains the different methods of in- 
struction and gives a series of lessons for beginners which he 
could certainly enlarge with great advantage. Judicious ex- 
planatory hints are given in the foot-notes for the help and 
guidance of teachers. The third part contains illustrated 
sketches of the lives of some prominent deaf-mutes of the 
world. Short notes about two pupils and about the career of 
two former students of the Calcutta Deaf and Dumb School 
are given in this portion. The Appendix is devoted to the 
education of the deaf-blind. It is needless to say that Miss 
Helen Keller’s history occupies the major portion of the Ap- 
pendix. Half-tone engravings of the late Queen Victoria and 
of King Edward VII are introduced to show the kindly inter- 
est their Majesties have taken in the education of the deaf. 

I have nothing but praise for the book; yet Iam bound to 
observe that a gallery of pictures of the benefactors of the 
deaf of the world is incomplete without the founder of deaf- 
mute instruction in America and the founder and President of 
Gallaudet College. The author has no doubt mentioned them 
in the historical portion of the work, but I hope it will be pos- 
sible for him to add their portraits when he brings out the 
second edition of his book, which he has in contemplation. 


JAMINI NATH BANERJI, 
Principal of the Caleutta School, Calcutta, India. 


BELANGER, ADOLPHE. La Lecture sur les Levres mise a la 
portée des personnes devenues sourdes. Deuxiéme édition. [Lip- 
Reading put within the reach of persons who have become deaf. 
Second edition.] Paris: Atelier Typographique de ]’Institution Na- 
tionale des Sourds-Muets. 1904. 8vo., pp. 35. 

The first edition of this valuable work, published in 1891, 
was exhausted several yearsago. A review of it may be found 
in the Annals, vol. xxxvii, p. 295. 
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BELL, ALEXANDER MELVILLE, F.E. I1.S., F. R. S.S.A., 
F. A. A. A. S..etc. Popular Manual of Vocal Physiology and Visi- 
ble Speech. Third edition. Washington, D. C.: The Volta Bureau. 
1904. Small 4to., pp. 59. 

-—— English Visible Speech and its Typography Elucidated. Re- 
print from the British and Colonial Printer and Stationer. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: The Volta Bureau. 1904. 8vo., pp. g. 


The “ Manual of Vocal Physiology and Visible Speech ” was 
noticed in the Annals, xxxv, 48, when the first edition was 
published in 1889. The text of the present edition is identi- 
cal with that of the second edition, in which the few errors of 
the first were corrected. That a third edition should be called 
for indicates that the importance of the subject is receiving 
attention not only from professors of philology and teachers 
of the deaf but from students generally. 

“ English Visible Speech and its Typography Elucidated ” 
is No. 39 of the Volta Bureau’s “ Reprints of Useful Know- 
ledge.” It consists chiefly of an extract from Mr. Benn Pit- 
man’s “Life and Labors of Sir Isaac Pitman.” Mr. Pitman 
in this work refers as follows to the value of Professor Bell's 
method of training the vocal organs, as exemplified in his own 
utterance: 

‘*T retain a vivid remembrance of meeting Mr. Alex. Melville Bell 
before leaving England. I was much struck with the purity and charm 
of his speech. It wasa revelation tome. His utterance seemed to com- 
bine the easy, graceful intonation of the talk of a culture] actress, with 
the strength and resonance that should characterize the speech of a man, 
and, though finely modulated, it was without a suggestion of affectation, 
either as to matter or manner. I had never before, and I do not know 
that I have since, heard English spoken with the ease and delicate pre- 
cision that so distinctly marked the speech of Mr. Bell. 

‘** Professor Bell’s clean-cut articulation, his flexibility of voice and 
finely modulated utterance of English, was but an exemplification of 
what efficient and long-continued training of the vocal organs will do for 
human speech—and how charming the result! ” 


MEUCCI, GUIDO. Piccole Scene della Vita. Letture pei sordo- 
muti e per le sordomute. [Little Scenes in Life. Readings for Deaf- 
Mute Boys and Girls.] Vol. I. Siena: Tipografia Calasanziana. 
1904. 1I2mo., pp. 102. 


This is a collection of short stories by a teacher in the Pen- 
dola Institution, Siena, Italy. They are told in simple lan- 
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guage, each story being followed by questions. They are 
intended for pupils of about the same grades as are Miss 
Hammond's Story Readers, published by the American School 
at Hartford. Their value would be much increased if they 
were illustrated. 


STEVENSON, MARGARET J. The Life of Jesus. Topeka, 
Kansas: Crane and Company, Printers. 1904. 16mo., pp. 38. 


Miss Stevenson, a teacher in the Kansas School, tells the 
leading events in the Bible story of the Life of Jesus in lan- 
guage suited to very young children. The book comprises 
between thirty and forty brief chapters. The sentences are 
short, the words are few, the style is simple. Each chapter is 
illustrated by a half-tone reproduction of some famous picture 
well calculated to arouse the interest of the children and to 
fix the narrative in their minds. 


REPORTS OF SCHOOLS (published in 1903): Maryland, Mis- 
sissippi ; (published in 1904): Association for Oral Instruction(Lon- 
don, England), Bristol (England), Edinburgh (Scotland), Emden 
(Germany), Jews’ Home (London, England), New York, Ohio, Vi- 
nersborg (Sweden). 


SCHOOL ITEMS. 


Alabama School.—Miss Minnie O. Bell has resigned to be 
married, Miss Elizabeth Rice to teach in the Missouri School, 
and Mr. Clyde Colbert to study in the University of Georgia. 
Miss Carrie Henderson, a graduate of the training class of 1904 
at Northampton, and Mr. Harry Best, late of the Washington 
State School, have been appointed teachers. Miss Annie John- 
son, who has been out for a year on leave of absence, returns 
to the work. 

During the past summer the floor space in the Industrial 
Department has been more than doubled, and a new dormitory 
has been completed that will accommodate 200 boys. 
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American School.—Miss Hattie M. Bear and Miss Lura A. 
Beard have resigned to be married, and are succeeded by Miss 
Musa Marbut, M. A., and Miss Helen Fay, graduates of the 
Normal Department of Gallaudet College. 

Arkansas Instituite.—Miss Cordelia Andrews, Miss Laura 
Eakin, Miss Jennie Croom, and Miss Cleffie Hubble, of the 
Oral Department, and Miss Elizabeth Denison, of the Manual 
Department, have resigned. Miss Frances Lowery, formerly 
of the New York Institution for Improved Instruction, Miss 
Frances F. Ferguson, from the Iowa School, and Miss Rector, 
of Arkansas, have been appointed teachers in the Oral Depart- 
ment. Miss Clyde King, of Arkansas, who has completed a 
normal course in the Institute, and Miss Amanda Davis, of 
Arkansas, have been appointed teachers in the Manual De- 
partment. 

Clarke School.—Miss Fletcher, ker many friends in the pro- 
fession will be glad to know, is able to resume her work this 
year, and Miss Anna Jaquith, after a year’s leave of absence, 
has returned to her position as gymnasium instructor. 

Colorado School.—Miss Alma L. Chapin and Miss Olga M. 
Gebhart, of the Wright Oral School, take the places of Miss 
Jennie Lee, who returns to Kentucky, and Miss Flora L. Dula. 

Florida School.—Miss Agnes Steinke has resigned to teach 
in the Iowa School. Miss Cora Jack, of the Nebraska School, 
and Miss Sadie Lillard, trained at the Pennsylvania Institu- 
tion, have been appointed teachers. 

Gullaudet College.—At the last commencement the follow- 
ing degrees were conferred in course: Master of Arts: Owen 
G. Carrell, Herbert C. Merrill, and Oliver J. Whildin, gradu- 
ates of Gallaudet College, and Arthur C. Manning and Musa 
Marbut, Normal Fellows; Bachelor of Arts: Harley Daniel 
Drake, Arthur Laurence Roberts, Blanche Marie Hansen, 
Effie Jane Goslin, Duncan Angus Cameron, Ernest Jackson 
Hendricks, Winfield Elias Marshall, Louis Philip Schulte, and 
Ida Wiedenmeier; Bachelor of Science: Frederick James 
Neesam, John Charles Winemiller, and David Friedman; 
Bachelor of Philosophy: Ernest Samuel Mather and Paul 
Revere Wys. Miss Gertrude Bowden and Miss Helen Fay re- 
ceived normal certificates, 
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In commemoration of the fortieth anniversary of the Col- 
lege, the following honorary degrees were also conferred upon 
distinguished graduates: Master of Arts: Louis C. Tuck, of 
Minnesota, and Samuel G. Davidson, of Pennsylvania; Doctor 
of Letters: J. Burton Hotchkiss and Amos G. Draper, of 
Washington, D. C., Robert Patterson, of Ohio, Thomas F. 
Fox, of New York, and James L. Smith, of Minnesota; Doctor 
of Science: George T. Dougherty, of Illinois, and Gerald Mc- 
Carthy, of North Carolina. 

Special features of Presentation Day, this year, were an ad- 
dress by President Gallaudet, giving the history of the College ; 
an address by President Gilman, of the Carnegie Institution, 
expressing high appreciation of President Gallaudet’s life 
work; and an address by Mr. S. G. Davidson, presenting to 
the undergraduates in behalf of the alumni a handsomely 
bound set of the International Encyclopedia as a memorial of 
the late Professor Samuel Porter. 


Georgia School.—Miss Bessie Freeman was retired by mar- 
riage April 11,1904. Miss Sarah J. Posey, a deaf lady, who 
was educated in this School, and who had given it more than 
thirty years service as a teacher, died after a long illness, May 
16, 1904. Miss Louise S. Robinson, whose home is in Port- 
land, Maine, after four years’ connection with the School, de- 
clined re-election, as she desired to secure work nearer home. 
The places of these teachers have been filled by the employ- 
ment of Arthur C. Manning, M. A., a Normal Fellow of Gallau- 
det College, Miss Nellie E. Adams, of Fulton, Missouri, and 
Miss Josephine Warren, of Stanford, Kentucky. 

A commodious two-story building has been erected, the 
lower portion of which will be used for kitchen and dining- 
room purposes, and the second story as the Girls’ Industrial 
Department. 

Towa School.—Mr. Frank O. Huffman, Mr. James T. Geddes, 
Miss Myrtle M. Long, Miss Irene Baker, Miss Gertrude Brown, 
Miss Frances F. Ferguson, and Miss Pear] Cole have resigned ; 
Mr. Huffman and Miss Ferguson to teach in the Tennessee 
School, Mr. Geddes to teach in the Western Pennsylvania In- 
stitution, Miss Long and Miss Baker to teach in the Pennsy]- 
yania Institution, and Miss Brown to take a normal course in 
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the Clarke School. The following appointments have been 
made: Mr. Ezra S. Henne, of the Utah School, teacher in the 
academic grades; Miss Caroline R. Smith, of the Pennsylvania 
Institution, head teacher of the Oral Department ; Miss Mary 
M. Whitney, of the Pennsylvania Institution, Miss Agnes 
Steinke, of the Florida School, Miss Henrietta E. Allen, of the 
Mystic School, Miss Alice M. Alcorn and Miss Nancy B. Reed, 
of Kentucky, teachers in the Oral Department. 


Kentucky School.—Miss Jennie Lee has resumed her duties 
in the Oral Department after a year’s leave of absence in Colo- 
rado. Miss Lucile Cooper, who was her substitute, has ac- 
cepted a position in the North Carolina School at Morganton. 
Miss Mary Breckinridge, for many years a teacher in the Oral 
Department, has resigned on account of ill health. The va- 
cancy is filled by the appointment of Miss Annie Doneghy, of 
Danville, Kentucky, who received her training at Mt. Airy. 


Louisiana Institute-—Mr. 8. Tefft Walker has been elected 
Superintendent in place of Dr. Jastremski, deceased. Mr. 
Walker has had long experience as a teacher in the Illinois, 
Pennsylvania, and American Schools, and as Superintendent 
of the Colorado, Kansas, and Illinois Schools. We are glad 
to welcome him back to active service in the profession. Miss 
Julia Ripley, of Baton Rouge, has been added to the corps of 
teachers. 

Maryland School.—Miss H. Ruth Griswold has resigned to 
teach in the Pennsylvania Institution, and is succeeded by 
Miss Rosa R. Harris, formerly of this School and more recently 
of the Tennessee School. 

At the quadrennial reunion of the graduates and former 
pupils held at the School June 15-17, 1903, a memorial bust 
of the late William R. Barry was presented to the School by 
the Maryland Association of the Deaf. Addresses were made 
by Mr. George W. Veditz, of Colorado, a graduate and former 
teacher, Mr. A. C. Buxton, President of the Association, and 
Captain H. C. Naill, Secretary of the Board of Visitors. The 
bust is of bronze and is placed on a pedestal of Quincy granite 
in front of the buildings. It is the work of Mr. E. W. Keyser, 
of Baltimore. On the pedestal is the inscription ; 
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WILLIAM R. BARRY, 

BORN JUNE 28, 1828, 

. DIED AUGUST 12, 1900. 
LIFELONG FRIEND OF THE DEAF. 


The following law, making the education of the deaf com- 
pulsory, was passed by the last legislature : 


Section 1. Be it exacted by the General Assembly of Maryland that 
the following sections be, and they are hereby, added to Article 77 of the 
Jode of Public General Laws, title *‘ Public Education,” under the sub- 
title ‘* School Attendance,” to follow Section 138, and to be numbered 
and designated as Sections 139, 140, and 141: 

139. That every child between 8 and 16 years of age, whose hearing is 
so defective that he or she cannot attend public school, shall attend some 
school for the deaf for eight months during the scholastic year, unless it 
can be shown that the child is elsewhere receiving regularly thorough 
instruction during the said period in the studies usually taught in the 
said public schools to children of the same age; provided, that the super- 
intendent or principal of any school for the deaf, or persons duly author- 
ized by such superintendent or principal, may excuse cases of necessary 
absence among its enrolled pupils; and provided, further, that the pro- 
visions of this section shall not apply to a child whose mental or physi- 
cal condition is such as to render its instruction, as above described, 
inexpedient or impracticable. Every person having under his control a 
child between 8 and 16 years of age shall cause such child to attend 
school or receive instruction as required by this section. 

140. Any person who has such a child under his control and who fails 
to comply with any of the provisions of the preceding section, shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and be fined not exceeding five dollars 


for each offense. 


141. Any person who induces or attempts to induce any deaf child to 
absent himself or herself unlawfully from school, or employs or harbors, 
while his or her school is in session, any such child absent unlawfully 
from such school shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and be fined 


not more than fifty dollars. 
Approved April 7, 1904. 


Michigan School.—At the Third Triennial Convention of 
the Michigan Association of the Deaf held at this School June 
22-25, 1904, the Fiftieth Anniversary of the founding of the 
School was commemorated by the presentation of a bronze 
bas-relief of Barnabas Maynard Fay, the first Principal of the 
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School, and a reading-desk for the chapel in memory of John 
J. Buchanan, a beloved teacher who died in 1899. Addresses 
were made by Mr. Willis J. Hubbard, Mr. Thomas L. Brown, 
Mr. E. M. Bristol, Mr. F. D. Clarke, and others. The bas- 
relief is the work of Mr. Roy C. Carpenter, a young sculptor 
of high promise, who is a graduate of the School and of Gal- 
laudet College. It is placed in the main hall. 

Mr. Marshall T. Gass, Superintendent from 1883 to 1892, 
died at Davenport, Iowa, May 6, 1904, aged sixty. He was a 
graduate of the University of Michigan and before becoming 
Superintendent of this School had taught in common schools. 
After leaving the Michigan School he was Superintendent of 
the Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home at Davenport, Iowa, until his 
death. 

Minnesota School.—Miss Amy E. Snider has retired from 
the work on account of ill health, and Miss Bertha Park takes 
her place in the Oral Department. Miss Ernestine Jastremski 
and Miss Linda E. De Motte have accepted positions as 
teachers in the Illinois Institution, and are succeeded by Miss 
Marian King, of Jacksonville, Illinois, and Miss Nettie Christy 
from the Kansas School. Mrs. E. G. Renfro, of Little Rock, 
Arkansas, is added to the corps of teachers. 

Mississippi Institution.—Miss Janette Moffat, a teacher for 
two years, has resigned. 

It is hoped that work on the new buildings will begin in 
September. 

Montana School.—Miss Martha Menefee, late of the West- 
ern Pennsylvania Institution, has been added to the corps of 
teachers. 

Nebraska School.—Miss Cora Jack and Miss Jeannette 
Poole have resigned their positions as teachers and Miss Emma 
Sitton, of Fulton, Missouri, has been appointed. 

A bakery has been added to the industrial equipment, and 
Mr. Henry B. Rogers, of Olathe, Kansas, is given the position 
of foreman of this department. 

The Alumni held a reunion at the Institution September 
21-23. 

The School sent a third year oral class to the “ Mode! 
School for the Deaf,” at the World’s Fair. It was under the 
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direction of Miss Lillian Bamford and remained through the 
month of June. In October Mr. Lloyd Blankenship will be 
sent with an Art Class composed of advanced pupils. 

New Brunswick School.—Mr. William J. Stewart, formerly 
of the Western Pennsylvania Institution, has been appointed 
Principal. 

New England Industrial School.—Miss Mary E. Smitb, from 
the Pennsylvania Institution, has been appointed Principal in 
the place of Miss Swett, deceased. Miss Mary Bretz, of Potts- 
ville, Pennsylvania, has been appointed a teacher. 

New York Institution.—We mentioned in the March An- 
nals the establishment of the “Ida Montgomery Testimonial.” 
The proceedings on the occasion of the nomination of the first 
candidate to receive this honor have been printed in full ina 
handsome large quarto of 32 pages by pupils of the Institu- 
tion, accompanied by a fine portrait of Benjamin Robert Win- 
throp, the founder of the testimonial. 

North Carolina (Morganton) School.—Miss Sibelle de F. 
King and Miss Frances K. Bell have resigned to teach in the 
Pennsylvania Institution, Miss Helen J. Flagg to return to 
Hartford, and Mrs. O. M. Hofsteater to rest a year. Miss 
Hermine Haupt, formerly of the Colorado School, Miss Jessie 
Ball, of the Detroit School, and Miss Lucile Cooper, of the 
Kentucky School, have been appointed teachers in the Oral 
Department. Mr. Robert C. Miller, B. L., a graduate of Gal- 
laudet College, has been elected to the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Mrs. Hofsteater. Miss Sallie Hart, teacher of 
cooking, and Miss Lavra Baucom, teacher of sewing and dress- 
making, have resigned to be married. Miss Ida Bell has been 
appointed sewing teacher, and Miss Agnes E. Hunsicker, a 
graduate of Drexel Institute, teacher of cooking. Mrs. Laura 
A. Winston has been elected Lady Principal, and will act as 
supervising teacher of the manual, primary, and intermediate 
classes. 

Mr. Goodwin has moved from the main building into the 
house recently built as a residence for the Superintendent. 

North Dakota School.—Miss Mary L. Gordon, who was 
trained by Miss Mary Lyle, of Danville, Kentucky, bas been 
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added to the corps of teachers. Mr. Asa Stutsman, for two 
years instructor in printing and boys’ supervisor, has resigned. 
His place is taken by Frederick J. Neesam, B. S., a recent 
graduate of Gallaudet College. 


Ohio Institution.—Miss Irene Boggs and Miss Anna Lin- 
coln have resigned (Miss Boggs |to be married), and are suc- 
ceeded by Miss Gertrude Hatfield and Miss Anna Hoeffler, of 


last year’s normal class. | 
Oregon School.—Mrs. Thos. P. Clarke has left the school- 


room to resume her duties as matron. Miss Florence Divine 
and Miss S. V. Michaels have resigned to be married. The 
three vacancies among the teachers have been filled by the 
appointment of Miss Ethel Hammond, a daughter of the Su- 
perintendent of the Kansas School, and Miss Mabel M. Morris 
and Miss Emma A. Dobbins, both of whom were trained at 
Mt. Airy. Mr. Alex. C. McDonald, a graduate of the Michi- 
gan School, has been employed as teacher of carpentering in 
place of Mr. John Mather, resigned. 

A large septic tank has been attached to the sewer system 
of the school and much improvement is expected from it. 


Pennsylvania Institution.—The Rev. Joseph Augustus 
Seiss, D. D., LL. D., since 1881 a director and since 1887 
Vice-President of the board of directors, died June 20, 1904, 
aged eighty-one. Dr. Seiss, like most of the directors of this 
Institution, took an active personal interest in its affairs, and 
in order to be able more intelligently to discharge his duties 
he compiled from the Annals and institution reports statistics 
and other valuable information which he published in 1887 
under the title of “ The Children of Silence.” 

Miss Lina Hendershot, Miss Maria A. Rogers, Miss Eliza- 
beth M. Watts, Miss Martha R. Stannard, Miss Kate S. Landis 
(since deceased), Miss Florence Carter, Miss Mary M. Whitney, 
Miss Una Upham, Miss Caroline R. Smith, and Miss Mary E. 
Smith have resigned their positions as teachers. The follow- 
ing have been appointed: Miss Myrtle M. Long from the 
Iowa School, Miss Cora E. Gruver from the Mystic School, 
Miss H. Ruth Griswold from the Maryland School, Miss 
Frances K. Bell and Miss Sibelle de F. King from the North 
Carolina School at Morganton, Miss Louise 8. Robinson from 
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the Georgia School, Mr. Herbert H. Acheson from the West- 
ern Pennsylvania School, Miss Gertrude Bowden, a graduate 
of the Normal Department of Gallaudet College, Miss Mar- 
garet Sallee, of Kentucky, and Miss Ida La Rue, of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


South Dakota School.—An articulation department has 
been opened with Miss Josephine H. Conn, of Tebbets, Mis- 
souri, in charge. 

A cooking class and a class in practical sewing will be a new 
feature in next year’s work. 

During the past year a power laundry plant has been insti- 
tuted. A convenient and commodious dormitory for the girls 
has been completed. It is the former hospital building with 
an additional story added. 


Tennessee School.—Mr. Frank O. Huffman, late of the Iowa 
School, has been appointed a teacher in the Manual Depart- 
ment. 


Texas School.—Mrs. Sarah Antoinette [Rogers] Brooks 
died at Cedar Spring, South Carolina, May 3, 1904, aged 
thirty-one. She was the daughter of deaf parents, and her 
sister, grandparents, uncles, and aunts were also deaf. Herown 
deafness was not total; she spoke well and was a remarkably 
good lip-reader. She was educated at the South Carolina 
School, the Kendall School, and Gallaudet College, and after 
her graduation, in 1899, taught first in the South Carolina 
School and later in the Texas School. She was married in 
1902 to Mr. George A. Brooks of the Texas School, who is 
left with an infant daughter. She was of an amiable and affec- 
tionate disposition, graceful and attractive in her manners, a 
faithful and successful teacher. 

Miss Charlie Taylor takes the place of Mrs. Brooks, and 
Miss Katheryne Jobnson, who was trained at the Clarke Insti- 
tution, the place of Miss Marion E. Fairbank, resigned. Miss 
Mamie Heflybower has charge of the deaf-blind in the place 
of Miss Bierne Barrett. 

Mr. Blattner, Principal, with seven teachers of this School, 
passed five weeks last summer at Northampton, Massachusetts, 
taking a special course in oral work under teachers of the 
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Clarke School. They also had the benefit of two weeks’ obser- 
vation of this School before its term closed in June. 


Texas School for Colored.—Mr. 8. J. Jenkins, Superinten- 
dent of this School for the past seven years, died of apoplexy 
April 21, 1904. Mr. Jenkins was born ona ranch in Burleson 
county, Texas, and rose from the lowest surroundings through 
his own energy and ability. He was educated in the colored 
schools of his county and the colored State normal school, 
studied law, and entered upon the practice of his profession 
at Brenham. He became prominent in politics, and in recog- 
nition of his services to the Democratic party was appointed 
to the position which he held until his death. Though with- 
out special training for the work, he managed the affairs of the 
School ably and skilfully, and was justly regarded as a bene- 
factor of his race. 


Utah School.—Mr. Ezra S. Henne has resigned to teach in 
the Iowa School and Miss Wilhelmina Krause to be married. 
The vacancies thus caused have been filled by the appointment 
of Mr. James A. Weaver, of the New Brunswick School, and 
Miss Florence Bennett, of the Los Angeles School. 

Miss Frances N. Eddy and Miss Lucille Driggs had charge 
of a third year class of five oral pupils from this School form- 
ing a part of the Model School at the St. Louis Exposition 
during part of the summer. 

Virginia School.—Mr. T. J. Williams, the oldest teacher of 
the School in point of service, has retired by reason of advanced 
age. Miss Anne Butler Berkeley, a daughter of the late Wil- 
liam M. Berkeley, and a recent graduate of the Virginia Female 
Institute, has been appointed teacher. Mr. J. M. Page, of 
Charlottesville, Virginia, succeeds Mr. S. C. Jones as head of 
the printing office, but Mr. Jones continues his work as teacher 
in the Academic Department. 


Wisconsin School.—Mr. Eugene J. Bending, who had been 
director of the Manual Training Department since 1896, died 
April 25, 1904, aged fifty-seven. He left a widow and three 
children. He was an efficient teacher, with lofty ideals of 
work as well as character, and he raised the Department to a 
high grade of excellence. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Helen Keller's Graduation.—In June, 1904, Helen Keller 
completed the course of study which, under circumstances of 
unparalleled difficulty, she has pursued during the past four 
years at Radcliffe College, and was graduated with the well- 
earned degree of Bachelor of Arts. 

The requirements for this degree at Harvard and Radciiffe, 
after the severe entrance examinations have been passed, are 
the successful achievement of 174 courses, each course consist- 
ing of three lectures or recitations a week for one college year. 
These courses offer a choice among a great variety of subjects, 
from some of which Miss Keller was debarred by ber blind- 
ness and deafness, while for others—mathematics, for in- 
stance—she had little or no inclination. Thecourses she took 
were two in French, one in German, three in Latin, one in 
government, one in economics, one in the history of medieval 
Europe, one in the history of philosophy, two in English com- 
position, two in Shakespeare, one in Elizabethan literature, 
one in the English Bible, one in English literature of the nine- 
teenth century, and a half course in Milton. She received spe- 
cial commendation as a writer of pure and strong English 
prose, her diploma bearing the words in Latin, ‘‘not only 
approved in the whole academic course, but excellent in Eng- 
lish letters.” 

Miss Keller received her degree with the distinction eum 
laude. There are two distinctions at Harvard and Radcliffe 
higher than this, magna cum laude and summa cum laude. 
As her friend, Mr. John Albert Macy, who edited the supple- 
ment to her autobiography, and was formerly an instructor in 
Harvard and Radcliffe, remarks in an article published in the 
Youth’s Companion shortly before her graduation: “ Fortu- 
nately for the self-respect of those who see and hear, Miss 
Keller does not stand at the head of her class. * * * But 
judged as we view normal students, her record is excellent; 
and viewed as the attainment of one who is deaf and blind, 
that record represents an achievement lofty and solitary 
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The Exhibits of Schools for the Deaf at St. Louis.—Since 
the articles on the meeting of the Department of Special Edu- 
cation and on the Model School for the Deaf at St. Louis in 
the present number of the Annals were put in type, Professor 
Hall has sent us the following additional information concern- 
ing the exhibits of schools fur the deaf at the St. Louis Expo- 
sition : 

Lottie Sullivan, a deaf-blind pupil of the Colorado School, 
was present in August with her teacher, Mrs. G. W. Veditz. 
She attracted a great deal of attention, and did much to pro- 
mote interest in the education of the deaf-blind. Emma Ku- 
bechee, a deaf-blind girl from the Illinois School, was to come 
later. 

Besides the exhibits of drawing, school work, shop work, 
ete., from various schools mentioned in the articles above- 
named, there are also exhibits from the Arkansas, Colorado, 
and Pennsylvania Institutions, and from several of the Wis- 
consin Day-Schools. The Volta Bureau sent copies of its pub- 
lications and some statistics compiled expressly for this Expo- 
sition from its last International Report; the Annals, a com- 


plete set of its bound volumes. A few of the schools of Bel- 
gium, Germany, Great Britain, and Japan exhibit photographs, 
reports, and school work. 


Mrs. Monro’s Summer Course.-—During the month of July 
Mrs. Sarah Jordan Monro, of the Horace Mann School, gave 
a course of lessons on the mechanism of speech, etc., in Boston. 
The course was attended by teachers of the deaf from Iowa, 
Louisiana, Massachusetts, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and 
West Virginia, and by a clergyman from New Hampshire. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


A lady with several years’ experience as a teacher in public schools, 
and five years’ experience in a school for the deaf, desires a position as 
a primary manual teacher. Good references, Address Miss Cora B 
Satrer.Lez, Mondamin, Jowa, 
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